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Ihtroduetloh 



ObservQtions as a faculty member of n community college and an extensive r eyiew of the 
literature have rsutted in the foilowing conclusion: there is a tremendous need for faulty 
development adivitira in rommunity ajjleges. Through previous involvement in business, and 
through a review of the literature of training and devel^ment^ it is fairly obvious that business is 
providing cdhsideribly inw*e development activities for their employees. As a result of this 
r^rch, the thrais of this r^rch report is the following: 



Commuhity colleges can learn from corporate Human Resources development 
activiti^ if) (Signing a strong progron of faojlty development activities 
which will result in a mere vital Acuity ar^ a strbngw* immunity college 
orgenizetion. 

This report will oomps^ the faculty diveiopmott actlvltl^ currently being bdhducted in 
colleges with sbiff development activities currmtly being conducted In business. The thesis of this 
report is rnt that busiho^ Is doing MfiQ staff development activities « but rattier that business Is 
doing moCB then colleges to develop their employee I believe that the literature will show that 
rammuhity college may utilize some of the training practices of business for a stronger faculty 
dsvalc^mmt program. 

The r^eorch paper Is divided Into three major sections. The first section reviews the 
similariti» and differences of the Orgmizatlarai Oap H ct B ristics of immunity Qiil^^s ^ 
Qprporatlons^ and the similar needs for staff develiHiment the second seetloi Is tt^HSopr^t 
status of Faojitt/ Development, which details the needs for faculty diveji^mait and what Is 
currently being done In various colleges. The third section. The Methfife finrrenty imiiTBri in 
ii^iiK^, provide ah outline of busing trelnlhg prectlces whidi may be adapted for use by 
eatiffiuntty cdllegre. The ednclusldn is a practlal Pim for m\m for faculty development in 
community colleges. 
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! Orgahizatidhal Characteristics 
of Community Colle^ss and Corporations 

©verview 

In ill of ttw iiterafere ratm-hihg higher atitation. it is norly impossible to find a aurce 
Which odvo^ti^ the praitibh that faculty develbpmeht is a iM idra. The overwhelmir^ majority of 
Vt>im involved in higher educatidh delie^e that ^ult/ develbpmeht is beneficial for both the 
faculty mefflbers and the institutions, the literature of higher eduction provide a weallh of 
Information wi the subject of faeu'ty i9velramait. Many re^crtrs have fiypdthiraized, thedriad 
and written about the importance of fac'jlty dwelophlwii in hi^ ^iGBtidh. Yet ^w^al stiidiM 
note the difficult^r in finding many institutions of higher eduratidh which are putting the th^ 
Ihtoation through an on-going program of faculty (llvel^mwitactivitire (Shawl, 1983; BwKter 
& Lulcehbill, 1984; Sullivan, 1985). Despite the positive feelinp about faoilty develdjim^t, 
have been reluctsit to ommit time and furals towerd a full program of development, 
rolleg^ are advocate of the development of the human potential of stiidsnts. it is frdnie 
Vtvai d^eldpifig the human pdlmtial of the fan;!^ is virtually ignored cRi most campus^. 

Tte a)nti"a7 is true in the cCT*por8t3 world. Altto^ large corporirtiorjs are officially in 
ttw busing of makihg mmsy rather than developing human potential , the^ are mere active than 
rall^ and uhivirsiti^ in cfe^ldpihg their employees. The most sjccessful, highly respsctid 
MT^atiohs in this country sp^ a great dral of time and morey in systematic human reajurces 
davelopmart stivitfe. The ahhtwl bii^t ^ formal training by U.S. organizations with fifty or 
more empl^^ is nearly $30 billion (Feuer, Oct 1 986). tordi^ fa a series of profiles of 
various busih^w r^tSwl by Irainlno magazine, the averagp training buc^ is 1 percsit of 
the total bu(^, and raeh employee rebeivw an average of 25 hours of training annually (LeSi C., 
i 986). Stiff diveli^malt never s^ it is a 365-daiy job eviiy year. The moli\«lion for 
hitler prtfits through qwllty produets and servi^ m r«ulted in a strdc« human r^rces 
program in the most »jccessful corporatldns. 



ft. SlmllarltlK Between Oommunl^ OdII^ and Gerporatlons 

Although Uie motivation mo^ De somwhat different, there an mSiy similS-itira Iwtw^ 
cwnmunity colleges and corporations which sn worth noting. The similaritiw in vBt 
generalizations which may rat $ply to every bi^ih^ or every college. However, the thesis that 
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ammunlt^ ralleges might bmeflt from same of the staff dBvelopment methods used by business 
ma/ hot be explored uhl^ th^ similarities are consl^ed before reviewing the stiff 
dBvelbpmmt method. 



1 . Pr«Rjet : The pro^ must ^ attractive and of high quall^ to attract customers. In 
Gommuhlty oollegnt the products are ttw anemic praams aid the Individual cla^. The 
prettiets are also the graSJa^ of tfw ir»titutidn wto are repruentatlve of the quality of the 
Ihstltutioh. 

2. Human R^r^ : People are (ritlrally importaht In producing the product and In 
ifelivering the prodlKt to the o^tomer or client, in cbmuhity oollegn the faoil^ are Important in 
(^1(V)ing Uw currleula and In ^Hverihg the cburai medial to the stodente. and ultimately In 
dejlverlng hls^ qwllty rattJatn to tis b^^^ 

3. <>i8tonier Srvlw: Customers re trwted with r^ect and cburt^ In or*r to 
relnforn a pnltlve feBllr^ about the company. Community celled reihrorce a p(»1t1ve li^hir^ 
ehvirsimeht by troAlrq ^^ts with respect Fawlty members relnforee a ^Itlve leaning 
envf rohmeht thrnilpi a supportive attltudi In clara, and throi^ accessibility outside of claes. 

4. eohvahl^ : Many bislh^^ attract more costumerj throi^ conventence the 
pre^ is mailable cl(^ to ima, at oonvenl^t hours, or fster than other simitar products. 
Ct^^ers are even willing to pay more for a product which Is more convenient dojlei» may gain 
m»B studmts tHroujfi cdhvm^^ sdiedullhg of ctnses. throuii offTIng classes at more 
convenimt 1aat1dr». wid through dfrerlhg cl^m In wnatter modulK. Facui^ members involved 
in iherarMc»jap1ahhihg vKlsi^ influences the convenience factor. 

5. CSn^tltlbh : Busing feel tfi need for a h1^ quaiii^ product, a higli caltber 
emptcvrai and ixoillmt otetomer servloe beceuie outers could eaelV go to enother eimfier 
busiress fbr ttB ame praiiet or so^ice. ebmmunii^ ebllegn ara alio fh oompetltldh with otiier 
similar "bifitn^": other locai community celtegn, local t^hlverai^ Extnitl^ cl^. 
rammercial trade schools, adUlt education clann, mail-a^ coll^, vni tt» prlv^ ^11^ of 
oonvantence, such as NatirfMl trnivrslty. ThaWi, ainmiihity ollep hi^ ^nlity 
programs and clasaSj excellent mwtty and staff, ranvenlehbe, and «i attlti^ ^ rt^^ toward 
studBnts to effectively compete in the idi^fQh^ li^icetpla^ 

6. Effteiency wnfi. Praluetlvl^ : Bi»fi^^ an i^^mm With i^lr^ a ^jt; 
therefore, employie mbst work emeiently in omr b j» m jK^kctfve « po^ble while using 
the fewest possible physleai raotrees and time, nan mmc^ md productivity quels a higher 
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pront; In public ammunity colleges the funding Irm the state government will preba^ly 
rahtinue be marginit. Tho^e. efficiency in the use of human reswrceSj and hi§.i 
productivity of thole human resbur^ are ranntial to mainlain a higli quality of service to the 
stu^t in a time of limitid r^rras. 

7. IhtrapreheursHip -. Bciih^^ have reoentty disoovered the benefits of encouraging 
empldyro to be a^eative and to be r^wnslble for their own ^t of the company. Oommunlty 
Goll^ ficyity ^tinue to be "intrapreheur^" within their own closes, in the dBveiopment of new 
progrems and e1^^, and in pBTsonal m&ar&) activiti^ whidi relate to the disciplina 

8. Mjustmenll to Chw^: Gdrpdratibra civntahtly a^ust to the changes in the 
marketplace by a^usting products to better meet mi naaii oT tl^ ootomors. or by edlusting to 
new rampetftion from similar busiti^n. Community college ^i»t rarriculo and scheduling to 
the c^ing needs of stu^t clientele and to the changing ooittpetitibh of otho* siiiiiltf' lo^l 
institutions of higter eijcation. Market forces have an impact on the course of study whidt will 

in (T^er dinvid by students, to-eers and ^ills which are in demand in the busing world 
are a (aetor ih^iar^hg community college curricula, partfcuiarly in the vocational proram& 
Thd t^l of both btninesses end communis oollegss is to afigust to change while keeping a m$\ 
quality prtxlKl 

9. eoS^n for Well-Being of Employees : Factors of personal well-being include 
(Pheral ph^i^l and ^ydiclogical well-being. Personal crises such m family problems, 
aifetSia S)^, mid-ww burn-out, stnisf. end poor physical health are of eoica-n te 
(xrpcratiwtt a^ ^munity coli^ Low employee/faculty motivation due to burn-but, low 
mo-ale due to personal problems or stres, and poor health due to pox fitn»s or poor diet a* 
sutetah» atn^. remM in a praro* product, reduced proiiclivity, and a negative environment 

1 0. A Str«q Qrgani^ibn : The ultimate for business is a strong orgmizetlon in 
ewry rwpeet: high qamr pr^, hiii olife- employ, excellent customer service, hi^ 
sffieimy and pr^ivi^, o^ive emplbi^, hi^ morale and a strong competitive stance in 
the mxket place. The ultimate gi^ for a bbmmuni^ cbllep is to be held in high regard 1^ others 
in Kadme md by petmtial stu^^ Str^ a^toiic pr^rams, high caliber faculit^ m staff, 
succ^ul grailattt. a pnitive tuning envi^ment with owellent service to students, strong 
vadmiie and vocational dspartmehUI, end motivated fanjlty r»i1t in a strong institution of 
eduotion. 
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Patriela Brams ( 1 985), In her review of Itiariy of the Mine chawteristiK of corporrtlons 
and cdmniunity eolleg^ developed a rating ^1e of 5 (exrollent) to I (poor). She found that 
community coll^ are geherally sensitive to th3 cfiahgihg ne?* of the student population; 
community coll^ eneoorage ihtraprwieorship, although they may also demand some conformity; 
community collKjes have i strong Barriw> between the aJmihistration and the faculty whiS may 
not always encourage cooperation; community rolleggs are rrat run » efficiently re they could be if 
there were fewer administrators; and many immunity edilege faulty may hot have a clear 1^ 
of the rare values and purpose of the college, in the cohelusibh of her study, Brams stat^ that 
overall community colleges ganerally aver^ somewhat lower ratir^ than ©ceelleht wrpdratlbhs 
(p. 55, 1 985). There is rown for improvement in conmunlty colleges: improvement which may 
be fB;2ilitated throt^h a ^^er emphsis a\ faculty and staff development 



B. Dis^imilariti^ of eommunity Colleges and Corporations 

«lthbip there are mwiy similaritira betwe^ the goels and attributes of colleges and 
busihKses, there are a few ar^ of orgahiMtiohal diKimllarity which should be taken into 
consicteratioh befw-e ebrisidBririg the steff nfevelopmoit methoS used in busine^ for usb by 
uimmunity coil^. 



1. Structure : Busing still existe primarily oh a hiw^archical strudure, whereas 
rall^ iverete on a more partlclpa^ b^is. m]egd fawlty members generally lave some 
degrwof Input into the govw-hSira ttf the dr^i^toh (telih, 1985), althcR^ some immunity 
rallBges maybesomewlwl hlw^hieal in strircture (Brams, 1985). It is difficult to compare 
y» exact d^rse to which the typial enplevee or rhlctfle manager in busihe^ must answer to the 
fwtt 1^ of msi^ajt A numba" of hi^ly re^rded cdrpdratidhs have been utilizing more 
participatory meWi^ nsnt yars such ^ tewi pl-setti^ (Cbblwitz. Q^, 
& Nbble, Har^ 1987), ^ti^f^rian (Farrell, July 1936; Peters ftWato-man, 1982), 
wd t1» use of quaint cirelw (0el^, 1 986). But general V the structure of many busing is 
more hlerarehical thwi tlit of ammuhlty colleges. 

2. AcQ^lc Fr^tMn : Public communis college may not dictate to a faculty mnhl^ 
the ^t^t A a crar», or the method by which tie course Is to be tai^t Busln^^ may dietato 

pro^rK to i» fdltm^ by any empl^'w, from line workers to t^ level man^eht This 
m a ^itlve for college faculty, who may eheose to ps^ticipate in the plwihli^ «nI 
implemmtatlon of faculty dsvelppment artfvitiM. Althdu^ amihistratlbh may hot fdrra foul^ 
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members to adopt new methods of teajhing, ffeuity members may ehot^ to ^r^ upon the 
atiti2ation of srtain new teaching methods and procolur^ (Eble & MeKirachie, 1 985). 

3. Faculty as "Mmagement:" Faculty members are rwpbnsible Tor "marM^^^ 
different groups of people each day: the students In the faulty members* el^^. In this rt»p^t 
f^lty members have more in commoi with marwgirs of a corporation than with r^lo^ 
employ^ Not only are faculty members wpected to be able to cfeliver the course material, but 
they are also expectaJ to motivate, provide leader^ip, have good interpersonal eommunieatibn 
skills, and pnerally be good supervisors of l984;LeCroy, 1984). 

4. Staff eevelbpment Decisions : Generally in business the management se« the n^ 
for training a artain population within the ampany, and the training program is planned by the 
Human Rraour^ Specialist mid mahagemeht (Bowman, 1987). Because faculty membi'-s 
pnerally have a greater role in the governance of the coll^, faculty development aetlvitiK are 
pnerally planned with ransidBrffile input by faculty membw's ( Eble & McKachie, 1 985). 

C. Change as a Ressm for Development In Community College (md In Business 

The reesons for staff development activities are similar in busing and In ralleg^ 
(Pnerally, choigB is a major reason for development activities in busih^: dioige In perohhel, 
*ange in market conditions, and change In tEchnology. Changes in the immunity {sllege may al^ 
provi* motivation for staff development activities: changes in personnel ihclu* hew arid 
part-time faulty monbers, newly-appointed managers of ftculty, aid the inera^ing humba- of 
older faulty members (Watkins, April 23, i 986)5 changes in market renditions ineluA tte 
iherere^ rampetitibh for stuSnte, and the changing student populBtl9i which inelufe more ^It 
studwits (M^rell, 1981). more part-time studwts (tohen & Brawer, 1982), aid mw-e 
undrpr^ared sttkfehfe(Astin, 1985; Noe, 1986); and the implications of cheriging te^ridld^ 
for eoll^ fKulty Include tf* he^ for oomputsr literay and the ne^ for eurrCTcy In tte 
discipline. It is ^entlal ttiat rammuhity rallega become more quickly responsive to change 
rather than attempting to inhibit chwige (Elshw-, 1 984). torporalions end community coll^ 
may have st^ff (^lopmmt ictlvttt^ In r^pm to the following changes: 



\- toiuiring New ^iils : in bt»1h^ hew ^ills are ^ired by new employees or new 
mwagers. Employe may also be required te learn hew ^ills s the technology for doing the job 
a^m- New Goll^ ^Ity mmbs^ mi part-time tojlty members may require training in 
tlie polieies onA ptwaSar^ of the college. Devel^ment of tsQChing skills m^ be hec^ry for 
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hew and part-time facul^ members who ore rontent o^perts but lack tMching experience. 
Experi^iced facalty members ma^ also gain new teaching skills: new methods for teaching the 
diaiipllhe. Efellegi faculty members m^ acquire new skills in computer literacy anci ether 
Irifbrmatlbh tachhology which may affect the teaching function (Fisher. F. D., 1 987). 

2. Saining eurrency: The "Third Wave" predicted by Alvin Toffler in 1981 is 
happehing toSy: chahgre occur so rapidly that it is almost a full-time job just to krep up with the 
prK«ht! Th^ ihvolval in any busing, and those involved in teaching nearly any discipline must 
dBtermihe ways in which to keep abreast of the changra and new developments in their discipline. 

3. Retraining : In busing, k did jobs become obsoletei workers are retralneS for hew 
jobs within the rampahy for which there isa ^ahd (Feuer, April 1986- tiseem, 1986). In 
cdllops, the demiid for cI^k in one di^iplira diminish^, faculty may be retrained to teach 
in a relatol diseipllTi for which there is a c^ahd (Blackburn & Baldwin, 1983). (Srangirg 
technoic^ has also creeti^ tfe heed for refraining for currency within the discipline (Alfred & 
Nash j 1983). Cisnmunity eoll^ whidi hwe bwj wpw-i dianging student population to 
iTOlirfe more adultSi mere part-time studwits, mi more oh^prepar^ studw)ts may fal the heed 
for retraining the faculty to cope with the changing neieg of the hew stu^t jx^ulatiwi. 

4. Plahageinent Skills : In business the majority of traihihg is m m-^ms pn^ for 
mitflle managers ((ferdon, Oct. 1 986). The emphasis of maniganeht traihihg in bmness is dh 
performaha apprai»ls, 1ea*rshipi goal-setting, interperMnal skills, t^ building, ard 
mdtivatjwi {wm, JW. 1 986, p.63). Colleges may also train aSnihistrats^ and division ftehs 
ih mah^mwit skills. But faculty members may also gain baiefits fron mshegah«it fraihihg far 
tram-buildihg, motivation, and interpersonal skills. Farulty monbo^ use mdliVatidhal and 
ihte^pw^aihal skills daity in every class and during studwit office appoihtmehts. 

Suifimary 

Ttere are msiy orgvititioral simiUriti^ betw^ Gorporatiohs and community colleges 
and a fisw dissimilaritlK betwe^i tiie role of faulty ih a cdmmuhity rollege and the role of the 
average employe Within a eorporatldh. Hdwwer . tfn traihihg heeds are similar for corporations 
and community collegis. Gma^li^ldiKi anb difflajlt to justity Ih ^Iphg a plan for action for a 
pri^wj of fasjlty deveiopm^t Ih the cdmmuhity college. However, a closer review of current 
practices in coll^ and ih ra*porat1dre will provide the nro^ary specific information to 
determine the validity of the th»is. 
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n. the Current Status of Faeulty Devejopment 



Overview 

Mret agree that faculty ife^eloprhenl activitlK are beneficial. Ernest Bo^^er of the Carnegie 
Fourflatlon fbr tte Aflvwioemerit of Taiehthg strongly recommends that ral leges make a commitment 
to the professidnal growth of all facul^ ( 1 f 87 , p. 1 54). However , mwy community colleges have 
not pursuoJ an stive, ending program of faculty development Faculty development is not a 
priority for many eommunityeolleEps: thw^e S^e other more prying matters. A 1981 studj^ 
ronduclBd in Cslifornia, which included all publierammuni^ cbllegw ahd four-year institutions, 
indicated that 69 percent of the individual colleges and 56 percent of the community college 
districts have faculty development programs ( Belicer. 1 983, p.76). The four-year colleges 
^herally felt that faculty development was an individual matter, usually involving research and 
scholarly activities. The two-year colleges felt that teaching sicllls were an important aspect of 
faulty development. The study concluded that there was no formal evaluation of the faculty 
development programs, and that faculty development programs were not related directly to 
institutional goals and objectives (Belicer. 1983). 

A meeting of the Kansas State University's Center for Faculty Evaluation and Development in 
April , 1 987, produced the following observation: "traditional faculty-development programs — 
gwred to improve teaching or help faculty members personally — are becoming marginal to 
what's really important on many college campuses toda/" (McMillen, April 15, 1987). instead, 
the faculty development activities which suppoi t the changing needs of the institution were deemed 
to be the most effective for both the faculty and for the institution. It Is necessary to have a 
pressing cflasQQ for faculty development activities, otherwise a faculty development program will 
never be a high priority. Coping effectively with change must be perceived by community college 
leaders as a pressing reeson for feculty development activities. Derek Bole, in his book Higher 
IfiacnlDO. says, "The most numerous and successful changes are those that further the professional 
interests and values of the faculty and do not cost exorbitant amounts of money" ( 1 986, p. 1 86). 

A review of effective methods for planning faculty development will follow a discussion of 
the three basic changes which affect faculty development needs: change in ffeHity , chany in 

stiidgife. and cjian^ in PnvirnnmBnf 
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A. Chmge In Fsulty 

Over the years the faRilty hes been eroWIng to include more port-time faeulty membw^, 
ml mmy ot^ fooilty members. Faculty dsraiopment aotivitles a^ess th^ ehang^ ^ well as 
the of raw fecult/ and Uie needs of new and experien^ 



1 . New Faeulty and Part-Time Facul^ 

ebUe;^ trna bBon hiring fewer full-time and more part-time fKulfy members In r«»it 
ynn. Part-time faculty now represent 32 percent of the total faculty in four-year institutions, 
arid 5 1 peroht of t(w faculty in two-year colleges (Hartleb & Vilter , 1 986 , p. 1 6). eurrwtly 56 
po^Mrit of the Follerton &lle^ facu% is part-time (Affirmative Aetioh, 1986). Thero ore 
mix^ feeling about the increasing use of part-time erylty: some believe that they weiteh the 
institutidn b«a(M of a tec* of full committment to tea^Kig (Hairstoni 1 985); olhers believe In 
the importance of hiring cbhtwit experfe for specialized cla^ (Bo^, 1987, p. 137; Quigley, 
1 986). The m& of hew part-time fSxiIty areivery similar to tfw reeds of new full-time 
faojlti^. both rafJire a full s-lentatlori to the f»H^ arid good training In ooltege leeching elcllli. 
Unlike nw full-time feulty who quielcly ^Imllate Iritd the malretream of the csnpus, the 
part-time faculty require ongolr^ support programs Tor twlter Irilegrallon. 



a. Orientation 

f*^ and part-time faculty members require wme b^lc jriformatiori about the college to 
fwlramfortablealtfiBb^lnnir^^ "Sittw- ihftrmatiSiirttheste^lof Iheyw* w^ 

the^ri^ ncpressed by tlw iarfipst number of pa^tieip«ili afta* a y^-In^ sti^ a new allege 
teachers (Finic, 1984, p. 107). The new feculty members wanted more information about the 
availability of local resources for the support of teaching (for example, the audio- visual center), 
arid information about the problems involved in teaching particular courses, or the problems 
involved in teaching at the institution (Ftnk, 1984, p.l07). Janes M. Williams, director of the 
communications division at Johnson County Community OollegB in Missouri, conducted a survey of 
part-time feculty members teaching at the S3 colleges which belong to the consortium of the 
League fx innovation in Community Colleges. Surve/ results showed that part-time faculty are 
interested in receiving more information about the "nitty gritty" eellep procedures, faculty 
evaluation standards, adult students, and U« possibility of obtaining a full-time faculty position 
(McMillen,Mayl4,l986). 
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The University of Maryland's University ebllege eonducts an brlehtatibn program one week 
before the start of the hew aemrater. Eaeh hew faculty Tierhber Is given a survival kit which 
incluites a map of the campus, a syllabus insti-iStioh book, ah article on laituring techniques, and 
the evaluation form which will be Used by studwits at the end of the Crater (Mahgah, 1987). 
Acrarding to Michael E. Siegel , coordinator of faculty devel^ment at Univa-sity tollege, ttaii 65 
percent of all new and part-time faculty choree to attend the vbluhtary oriwitatim pro-am 
(Mahgah). 

Part-time Instructors require a Ihorw^ orlentatloh to the phllMdphlw, pbllct^, 
pratlees, and proo^r^ of t»» Instltutloh (Biles & Tuckman* 1 986, p. 1 29). Bilre and tuekffiSi 
provide a lengthy list of topira to be included In a part-time faculty orlentatloh, ineludlhg b«lc 
pi \tmm suSi w rbll-keeplhg and drops and adds; administrative contacts at the college; ar*a 
terehihg tips ( 1 986 , pp. 1 30- 1 32). This list provides an excellent starling point; however, ea^ 
eoll^ may want to supplement the list by Including specific current Issues or problems which 
are loial In nature. 

UudlthMee8ughey,deQh of Suit aid rahllhulhg education at LaQuy 
New York, su^ts maklr^ ah brlehtatibn videotape available to new and part-time faculty 
members before tls start of the hew swnreter. Faculty members may check out the vidajtape and 
view it at home prior to ttw start bf the hew sem rater. Such a videotape would supplement other 
printed materials (Mc6aughey. 1 985). 

Santa Monica Goll^ converted part-time fawlty positions into fifty new faculty positions 
in the fall of 1984. the hew faculty monba^s repr^ted more than one fifth of tfie entire 
te«hlng staff. A variety of orientation methe* were to ^isl this large group of new faculty 
members: a two-day orlehtatlbn s^^ibh before the b^ihhlhg bf the semester, a faculty 
orientation hanrtHBk, and a mentor teacher to help tfw hew faculty member through the first year 
(Silverman, 1985). 

All of tfw methods used In orientlhg part-time instruetS^s may also be u^ in briehtlhg hew 
faulty members. TIra difference between the part-time Ihstrretbrs aid the rww full-tlirie 
Instructors oomes after ttie orientation: the new full-time Instruetbrs arecKiimilated Itiuch more 
pckly Into ^pus life. 

b. Continuing Needs of Part-Time Faeulty 

Part-time faulty may be initially excited ^t t^lhg a railage class. Huwever, 
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many part-timers quickly become disillusioned Th^ are not a part of the mainstrram of ths 
rollege, tfwy are paid ]esB than full-time facul^, and tt^ ma^ even be perceived by sme 
full-time faculty as inferior faculty members (Biles & Tuckmanj i986.- Hairston. 1985,' 
euigley, 1986; Townsend, 1986; Flynn, at al., 1986- MaguirSj 1983-84). Resarch shows 
that pw-t-time faralty wlthojt ah adequate on-goir^ support system may (femage tte reputation of 
the c»ll^ ( Bramlett & Rodrigua, 1 982-83). 

Qeorge B. yaughah, prwidiht of Piedmont Virginia Oommunity dollegs in Charjottesvillii 
believK that part-time fKulty members fall into rbu^ly two rategoris: those who have anotlwr 
full-time job and are hot striving for a full-time teaching pwition (the "ind^endents"), and 
those who «*e ^mitt^ to t^ihg end are hoping for a full-time position (the "dependents") 
(Vaughan, 1986. pp.24-25). VojSian recbrnmaxte that railages encourage the "dependents" to 
becoffii more invoived in t»w dBpw'tmwit curfiojla meetihjp and in campus committsK. This form 
of involvement int^ates the part-time faulty membw-. araJ mojr provide fresh input for the 
department. The wily d&pr is that ah iher^ed level of ihvblvemait may r«ult in unrealistic 
expectations for a full-time praition, end a higho- level of frustration ior the part-time faailty 
member (Vai^hani 1986). 

Involvement of part-time fsulty msnb«*s may also be accomplish thrmigh ihcre^ 
wmmuhication. In its part-time faculty development program, Hagerstbwh duhibr Bblle^ in 
Maryland Include workshops, campus tours, and interview sessions which are intends to bp«i 
the lih« of cbmmuhiratibh between part-time faculty members, the full-time freulty, wid 
Smlhlslratxs. The part-time faculty of Hagarstown are providaJ with a weekly informatibh 
bulletin wHidi include the names of administrators and counselors who are on duty in the evening 
that particular week (Palmer, August, 1 986). Opportunities for increased communication give 
part-time facul^ the opportunity to conveniently a^ questions or solve probl«ns. 

One of the rammdh cbmplaihte aboul part-time faculty members is that they are rarely on 
rampus: they ramc only to teach their c1to». Pw-t of the problem is that most part-time faculty 
m^bers are hot r^irol to hold ofTira hours, and many have no offices. The other problem is a 
m. of time due to other oommittmehts. The Houston (^muntV College S^stsm (H(}CS) was 
omrarhed about the 1^ or Involvement of lis part-time faculty: 75 percent of the total ficulty. 
A survey of the pa t-time facultj^ members revrdeled that they were interested in furthr eontaet 
and (fevelbpmeht, and would be willing to devote some adtfitionel time to faculty divelepmeht 
Ktivitia (Branis, 1 983, p.39). the district staff and instructional specialist w» ^i^ied the 
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task of plonning a fsculty development program speclflGsiiy for the 1 ^000 part-time faoil^ 
inanbo*? at the twenty-eight HC'TS sites. The indivldial campuses supported the li&e of providing 
development acttvitlra for part-time faojlty, but required that campuses ristain automony In 
enforcing proradures whi^ may very from ompi^ to ompus. After setting up a model lot faculty 
^elqpmoit. the port-time faculty manba*s wo^ sjrveyed to assess the needs for dsvelopmenL 
Seventy prait of the part-time facuW members returned the sur\^. Based on the re»j]ts of 
the ^^eht, the first presets were the production of an orientation videotape, and a 
serira of travelling worksh^ dh Iretructlon. In addition, an "HOS Survival Six-Padc" was 
developed for the part-time faoilfy. The "Six Pa*" IhcludM printed materials on the following 
topics: teriw-ol erientatlbn; Esoehtial Pdllciw and Procedures; Teecfilng Adult Learners; Qillege 
Qjmmunlcation; Studmt Servl^; md ProT^lonal Rnponslbllltln. Evaluattjn, and Growth 
(Brams, 1 983. p.^2). Brams sugg^ts that, bleed dh the HeeS stud/, part-timers are eeger to 
learn, but have limited time. Therefore, faculty develdpmeht activitire for part-time faculty 
must be ^t^ convenient^ and relevent. 

c. Teaching Skills for New ind Part-time Faculty 

Fra^tly alleges assume that anyone with an MA or a Ph.D. m tenh (Bdyer, 
1987). the Siud/ Group on the Oxiditlons of Excellence In Higher Eduotibh (1984) 
roanmehdS a full training program for new and part-time edllegi Instruetors which Include 
the bml^ of teedilng: syllabus writing, lecturing^ jeading discussions, dnigning individualized 
Inrhihg ocperlenoes, and designing and evalintlng tests of various typm. The University of 
MarvlSid's University College h^^^^ part-time fteulty members threugh stKh a program. 
M«7lehd'8 progrem emphasizes the development of a sensitivity for the speeiel hee^ of edUlt 
1nrhers (f1ahgah. 1987). Hin^Junior College in Ptississippi hasaddresedtlfespiBlal nee^md 
limltsl time of part-time fealty members by develdplhg four one-day monies which focus on 
t»:h1ng teehnlqu^ md oirriailum development (Palmer. August 1986; Rabalais & r>arritt, 
1983). Part-time faculty members participate one dB/ eadi semreter for four semesters. 
Sprwli!^ m worksh^s over a Idhgsr pw'fdd of time gives faculty members a better opportunity 
id ttsxb the materiel and e to what they've learned before the next workshop the 
fdtiewlngsemKter. 

Oro meUi* for ereurlhg good teeming skills in new faculty members Is the mentor prorem 
used by the University of adfgla. Each junior professor is assigned a mentor for the first year. 
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this brin^ new facui^ memters together with senior csljeegues icnown lor pH trashing, and 
continon the irntltution'9 commitment to teaching (Bo^, 1 987, p. 1 56) U.CIA has a similar 
prqram for hew iratructors: hew instructors are teamed witti more experienced mcult^ 
m«nb^8 to whom they can turn if they inve qu^ions. New faoilty may els) videotape their 
cl^s and o^iti^ their performance ( Mangan, 1 987). Vista dollege, a noncampus community 
^11^ in ealiforhia, also usk a form of staff diveiopment throuii peers. The teaching staff of 
Vista mists primarily of pert-time fecul^. the most otperienced fecutty members assist new 
faojlty monbers by cbhductihg workshops oh all aspects of teaching and teerning. Experienced 
pert-time faralty manbers ere also available to providb individualized assistance to new 
part-time faraltyCPalm^.Atqint, 1986). 

ih-s^vice faralty develcvmeht activitira for hew and part-time instructors should be 
plahnol at intervals thrwghbut the semrater. Instructors would benefit by geining positive 
reinforcement of good tnchihg methb*. and part-time Ihstroctors would gain a stronger sense of 
involvement with the college 

2. Older Faculty and Experiwieed Faculty 

tiie Acuity is ptting oldir. Since the 1 970'8 tiw pa^emt^ of faralty members in their 
fifties and sixties has increased dramatically, and by 1 996 the average faoilty member will be 49 
(llcPiillen, April 15. 1987). the risk for faculty burhdut is iho^ii^ among ocperiehrad 
faculty members. Stegnetion and boredom may also be e problem mmg older feniTty members. 
Harnish and Creamer ( 1985-86) use the term "rdutlhizatldh" to dna*ibe the npects of the 
rall^ teaching job whidi may lead to stagnation: ame schedule, same tmt, same el^n, ume 
problems with studBhts, etc. Renewel is the logical eolution, but it m^ be difficult to dehvihce 
some fi»i1ty members that they heed renewal. Howard B. Aitman of the University of (.ouisvilli 
sofs, "The first step in renewing anyone is that that person wants to be renewed" (Watkins^ 
1986,p.2t). It is ponibleUntthefacuttydBvelopmeni activities may not reach Bit feulty 
members, but if some are reached the entttusiasm may spread to the iMrd-to^reach. CeilegB are 
utilizing verioti types of renewel ectfvities to meet the msiy verying nee& of the firalty 
membo*s: activitin which emplisize revllalizalioni activities which emphnize hew ^ihg 
method, aciivitire which give faoilty members tie opportunity to gain currency in the discipline, 
end retraining activities which prepare faculty members to teaDh in arm of hi^ dinand. 
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a. Renewal and RevitaH^ttan 

Sabbatimls- Tfw original form of faculty renewal was the ^batioal for the pursuit of 
edvanrad degr^ and xholarly work, arid today it is still the most common form of faculty 
(fevelopmwit (Boyer, 1987, p. 1 34). One of the excellent programs of feculty renewal which 
effectively utili^ fwulty st^batirats is the Bush FwndBtion progran for faculty development in 
MihhKbta aid the eafeot^ ( Eble & McKeachie, 1 985). Faculty are encwreged to propoa projects 
for rel^^ time, including reading end studying, pursuit of edvanced degrees, consultation with 
edlleaguw, travel grants to attend seminars, meeting with outstanding faculty ct other ajlleges, 
and funds for visiting prbf^rshi^ (B^, 1 987, p. 1 35). 

SchQlflTly Woc fe. Community rollegraare Icnowh to teaching institutions. There is very 
little eneouragemeht in inwt two-yBar ooIlegK for r^arch. and the heavy teaching loads leave 
little time for resiareh. Robert E. Parilla, prreideht of Montgomery Oollege in llaryland, says, 
"ajmmunity col Ibep faculty w-e losing their withusiwm for their subject matter becojse they are 
not involved in aholarship they are ptihg stale" (Reller, April 23, 1966, p.21). 
Participants in tlw 1986 America) AMOcietioh of ebmmuhity and duhior ^llegre Meeting 
recommended that administrators encourage resoreh among edmmuhity college faculty members 
by offering moral support and released time. A recent meeting of the te^iatibn of Amerirah 
Ooii^, entitled "New knowledge. New traching," emphtti^ tiie positive rtsulUt of rombihing 
current research in the discipline with good teaching (Heller & Mahgari. 1987). Montgomery 
tollege, a two-year coll^ in Maryland, providre wicouragemeht for sSiblarship with rele^ 
time. ScJiolo^ly activities suggested in the college pd^ writing a 

paper for publication; participation in a perfdrriilhg arts Ktivl^, su^ « directing a ^lay or 
conducting an crchestre; cresting en artistic work such u a painting or a musiral cbmpraitidh; 
hoiding a me^or office in a discipline^related profe^idhal orgahizatidh; developing Ichdwl^ in 
the state of the art technologies area; and up-dating tHchingcompetencire through the reading of 
ah extensive bibliography of worlds as a part of a program ( Parilla, 1 986). 

A Chang Of Pace: Colleges which are dspenderi upon vital faulty members in the 
cl^wm must ensure vitality through faculty renewal (Boyer, 1987). the Dallas County 
Commuhity Cdlle^ District hn recognized this need for many years: their Career Development 
and Renewal Program (a)RP) started in 1 974 (O'Banion, 1 986, p.27). GDRP offers three typw 
of Inrhihgexperieh^: speciel prcg'ects, understudies, and internships. A speDial projKtis 
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dnighed by tt^ faculty member wbrlclrig with a rtiehtbr tb explore a topic or l^iie. The 
(jhd»<studi^ prbgram giv^ a fabulty memb^ the opportunity for job shadowing to better 
Uhdw'stand another work area, te learn job gfcills for the wrraht job, or tb wplore a hew career 
opportunity, the internship prop-am is a short-term job diahge in which the faculty member 
arves as a temporary substitute for an administrator or division dwir who Is oh Iw/e for one 
semester. All of these activities take place within m Dalles Qouhfy ebcnmunity College District 
(C^ei), 1983). 

In addition, faculty members have ah opportuni^ for a temporary faculty exchange, the 
Prbf^lohal Renewal and Exchahy Prngram gives faculty members an opportunity for a staff 
iKchahgs with ohe of six other institutions of higher education in the Dallas area. FKuIty 
m«nb^s benefit from the ehhahrad understanding of another instituti&i's philcsophies and goals, 
ar« both ihstitutiws benefit from greater interinstlti'tional cooperation and uommuniealion 
(Q'BanlSi, 1986). A varlatloh bh this thema Is proposed by David Safffell of Ohio Northern 
university: ehoiurage faoilty tb "drop but" for a year to pursue other interests in the business 
world. For instance, English prbf^Kirs could wdrk with a publishif^ firm, a newspaper, or a 
magazine; an economist could work for «iy financial ir^titutidh; a political scientist could work 
with any government off i^. Such a positibh m^ raed tb be partially supported by the college, as a 
^baticsl would be fun^ (arfell. 1966). The benefits are faculty renewal, and a new outlook 
on the practical ^iplication of the subject matto^. 



Rsiewal Wsfe a one-week summer mWrenBd of 1 50 District faculty, staff and administrators at 
a mountain retrrat near ^ta Fe, New Hodcb. This cbhferehce is "a high quality, low o^i 
communlty-buTlding experiehee dni^ied and prated by pee^" (O'Banlbh. 1 986, p.29). The 
expertise of participants is utilizad in the short courses, workshops, seminars, diirassiora. and 
recrratibhal activities. District funds are not used to cover the cost of pw^tieipeting in this 
Ktlvlty. Crete for room, board, and transportation are the 'responsibility of enh partitipaht, 
however partlclpahte may apply for employee development fuwte or mini-grants to pay for 
partlcipatlbh in Renewal Week. Presenters are provided a stipend through a District Fouhdation 



ODPROF, the Cooperative Program for the Proftssional Rmewal of Faculty, (University of 
l*braska), enables professors of agriculture to dBVelop career growth plans in the tranquil 




i: Another of the faculty develbprnwit bppbrtuhities offered by DCC^ is 
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envirOTment of dicubpji^ Iowa the retrrat is aimed at renewing professors of agriculture by 
TOisting thHn to make new rareer rommitments in the field of agriculture. One instructor chose 
to learh about the role of ramputers in agriculture; another developol a new career path in the 
field of third world agriculture ( McMi lien, June 18,1 986). 

The new college president of Wilkre Oollege, in Willces-Barre Pennsylvania, felt that the 
faculty didn't know each other. Presid^t Christopher N. Brei^h had tried faculty meetings 
during his first yBer, but they were sparsely attended. So he planned the college's first 
coll^-wlde overnight retreat for tabo* Day wakehd. Nearly all of the faculty travelled to the 
retreat location, AO miles away, and had a chance to get to know Taculty members in other 
departments. A grant for $3QQ,0Q0 from the d.N. Pew Trust prdvidS funding for faculty 
development activities to prepare for the 1 999'3. Qraht mawy ww U^ to rover the crats of the 
retreat and the follow-up activities, including pew--evaluatibh, development of ihterdisciplihary 
classes, and faculty revitalization and retraining activitira. The retrrat, however, is ah 
opportunity to assess the work which has been accomplished by the faculty In the past, and to plan 
for the future year. Wijllem H. Berquist, presidlnt of the AcaSmy for Prof^lwwl Bevelbprnoit, 
sa^^ "i^treats break down linear lines of authority and allow for creative planning, which a 
day-to-day set-up does not" (Heller, September 1 8, 1 985, p.31 ). Berquist also states the im 
for follow-up after the retreat. Retreats can be useful in promoting crrative thinking, 
team-building, and Increased collegiality among faculty and administrators. 

ina-BasingWRiinHRg The Dallas Oiunty Community Oillege District also supports ah active 
Emplflya Welin^ Prorm Each of the sesfm campuses has a welin^ ooa*dinatdr who is also a 
member of the District Wellness Omimlttee. To support welln^ activity participatidh, 
employees m^ take up to one and a half hours of work time each week, mat^ by one and a half 
hours of personal time, for a total of three hours of actlvitl^. Activities are planned and 
codrdihated eadi month by the ompus coordinators (b'Banionp 1986^ p.30). these four 
^elbpmeht programs of Uw Dallas County Community College District demonstrate a slear 
esmmlttmeht to faculty renewal and wel Inen. 

The University of Qedrgia held their first two-day facwUy renewal oonfererioe just before 
sehail start* in S^tember, 1 983. The anferehce program was designed after faculty members 
bsen surv^ to determine ares of Ihter^t for personal Kid professional growth. 
Apriwlmately 250 fawlty, staff, and spou^ attehdid first fanferance. Because tlie conference 
evaluations were very favorable, a second conference was held In September 1 984. Both renewal 
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ranferenoBs were heid on Thuratey from 1 :00 p;m. to 9: 15 p;m;, arid Mritlhued on Frld^ from 
9:0dam to rwon, with a concluding iuhctieon at rioeri. The tbpira of the ronferaice emphttlzed 
pera)nal, holistic development activities on the foliowing topire: time mahagemeht. nutrition, 
^rtive behavior, interpersonal communication , creetive leave oppbrtuhitire, ^ling with 
family problems, strras management, relaxation thrsugh hyphreis, planning for retirement, 
manning your personal finances, duol career families, md many other topira for the personal 
growth (da*son & Simpson, 1986). In addition, eighty p^-^t of the cdhferehce participants 
eomplet^ a Ffeilth Risk Appralal through conferenee pre-registratloh. The rwults were 
distribute at the opening ^ion with a detelled indlviduajizBd analysis of the health risks, and 
behaviors which would lower these rides (Jackson & Simpson, 1 986). An organized program of 
holistic fKulty *velopmeht provides tlw potential for increased profresiOnal effectlven^, and 
may give the institution a greater sense of community. 

SBpfflgiimhi^trffiBi A rraht survey of Ameriran Faculty by the Garhegie Foundation for the 
AdvancemKit of Terehihg shows that forty percent of the faculty surveys agreed with the 
stBternent "My job is the wurra of ransiderable personal strain" (Boyer, 1987, p.t32). The 
factors which isntribuie to this stre» include tough competition for promotion and tenure (in 
four-year institutions), low pay anJ poor working conditions, tight resource, end l^ned 
mobility. High expatstions ar^ Type A personal ititra also contribute to stress, particulariy when 
woric beromes the main faus in a faculty member's life (Stocking, j 987). On several campus^ 
division chairs are trained to detect faculty str^ eerly. Fawilty members at Appalachian State 
may visit the fKulty counseling anter to uridw-go bibfodback therapy (Stockir^, 1 987). Holistic 
faulty development Ktivities and workshops on str^ ran help faculty members become aware of 
wa^ to oope with stress. 

J mproyiflB^B Eae. According to the 1984 ew-negle Fountition Survey, the morale of 
ffeulfy members is low. Faoilty believe that academic standard are tod low, stud^ts are too 
weak, m fKulty wmpwiMtlon and working conditions are inadequate (daojbwn, 1985). A 
cofflparison with «ta from the 1975 ftrnegie Foundation survey shews that the levels of 
dissatisf&tion have \i^rwsxi. Another common complaint is that there is a lack of cdllegiailty : 
fteulty meinijers rarely get t(^fier with others outside their departments. Kenwth Eble ( 1 985) 



su^te that f^lty mwribers shwld make a concertad effort to pt to know the other faculty 
members, ba»j» other friendly faculty membw^ esi be a positive source of faculty morafe in 
^Itibh, retreats and other forms of on-going holistic development activities may help faculty 
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rn^ba^s to maRe m^e fr ier^ bri aimpUs, and ihcr^ faculty morale. 

Fhomryment of inhos/atinn and fihany Faculty renewa! ^ be 8 by-product Of curricular 
irihovatlbri. tetlvltlw which Involve the faculty members In active Innovation to respond to 
changK will stimulate the faculty members out of a oimplacent attitude toward college traching. 
In the 1 960's huh*«fe of faralty manbw^ at many collegre were involved in a massive refcrm of 
eoll^ eurriedla. Ovct* a five yor period twenty percent of all courses were replaced or 
reorganized, and new eodrse bffa*in^ ww'b added at ah averege rate of nine percwit per y»r ( Bok , 
1 986, p. 1 87). Faculty members at many Iratltutldhs are currwitly Involved in reorganizing 
curriculum to meet the needs of todiy's stodaife. Some iretitutiohs have reorganiad traditional 
liberal arts classes into interdiseipllnav pro-ams in which the varidus subisct arras are 
interrelated (Astin, 1985, p. 162). Faculty develbpment activltiw wh be the catalv^ for 
innovation. However, support for innoVetidn by top admihistratidh Is he^^ry. Faculty who are 
involved In innovatioii must be encouraged through formal recognition and rewar*. 

b. Traching Methodoiogy 

Aadrdlhg to several studies the quality of community college teaching m dlellned. 
iibhn Rousche, director of the pro-am In Community Oollege Educatiw) at the Univ^sity of texes 
at Austin £*«»rval rommuhitj^ rollege teaching in a recent slud^. His findings included the 
following evidNice of poor teechtnil 

• Objective t^ts are m^t dommbhiy u^ for evaluation of student learning. 

• Many faculty members do hot refer to the (Sighed text and do not assign reading. 

• Teaching in many course is regurgitative. 

• Written wlgnmerits ere infrequent 

• Many teaSiers (in cl^» other than English classes) do not ronsider poor language 
u^ in gr^ing written ^ighmehts ( Rbueche. 1 983). 

Rousihe is a strong adve^ of tMbhihg ex(»11ehce In the immunity college, and probably very 
few would disagrn with his stah^. But exrallehce will only come with the strong encouragement 
and involvement of top level college adrnihistratdrs. 

According to S8vw*al sti^iw, tht^ who heed the mwt help usually don't participate in 
leaching workshops ( Heller, 1 982). "The rallure of this small group either to attract students or 
oontributB to the reputatidh of the ihstitutidh thrdupi r^eerch is a basic institutional problem 
that current teaching Imprdvemeht efrorts have not addressed* (Heller, 1 982, p.5). However, it 
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is impdrlanl to adSr^ the heed for ttw Ifiiprtivemeht of Ifflclilhg or renewal of tMcfitng skills 
among experien^l faculty m«nb«'s. Harvard's eenter for Teaming and Learning has worked with 
faulty to shapen their sfcllls and mehltor their el«srobm attllodre. Experienced faculty members 
leern through non-threatisnlng unique s^lom, mi tiirough a review of audiotape which 
present incidents In the clnsroom. (Boy«*, 1 987, p. 1 57). 

The University of Kwitueky Gommuhity eollege Sj^tems ( OKeeS) hK a similar program for 
faculty: TlPj jr Teeching Improvemait Pre^ This is ah opportunity for faculty members to 
anal^ tleir t»:hlng and Impleinent Utiang^ Ou^tMidlhg ncp^iehced teachi*s act » faculty 
ransultants in the process. After an Initial interview, the faralty rahsultaht observe the faculty 
member in class md on vidratapes over 6 per led of about four weeks. Then the faulty consultant 
and faculty member review the dita (notn arid videotape) to Idwitlty the strengths and 
weaknesses. Fihalty a plan of change is Impjemented over a period of eip weeks and monitored by 
the f^lty multant The final evaluation comes In the final three weeks of the semoter tftrough 
stu^t evaluation and an evaluation by the faculty consultant and the faculty mwnber. The kef 
element in this pr^^ Is the feojlty consultant who works clossty with the ffejlty member 
thrbu^t the sem»t»* ( Kerwtn, 1 985). 

ThetJhlversltyofPleihe.Farmlngton, has a similar program All 
rull-tlme fSwlty were Invited to participata in the program In Iwo^person consultant teems. 
Faulty would dbMTve the "coreultaht's" claw, and the consjltant would observe the faculty 
member's tm. FmSao^ wn hdh-evaluallve, but supportive. Faculty membsrs said that the 
InterotlSi among faculty, and the opportunity to observe another faculty member's el^ wa-e 
the two mwt exciting aspect of the pr^ecL Participating faculty members also eohviheed 
non-psptlcipitlrtg faulty mcmibers to try observing other classes. The m^or benefit is thet 
faculty members have a renewed Interest In teacailhg, whlSi fn9f lead to belter teaching ( Ferren & 
eeller. 1983). 

liarr^ faculty members use primarily nen-p«*tlelpatbry teaming method: the "ocpo-f 
twher lectuTK to the "Ignoranf studmt (Astln. 1985. p.l6Q). Active modn of teadithg may 
nod to be taughl to the "ipiorant'' faculty members. Active teohihg method require greater 
stu^t participation j arRl the students have a ywter re^ohsibillty for learning This concept Is 
similar to Malcelrn KtmW theory of Wagogy for adult learnws ( 1 984). Many partlclpBtery 
teaching methoJs prdpemd by sfMcialists in adult leernlhg would also be effatlve In creating an 
alive learning anylronment fdr ybUrigBr college students: contract learning, learning 
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ajfiifriorittite, r^arch activities, internships, and otlwrs ( Astin ^ 1 985 j p. 1 6 1 ). 

Sbllabdrat ion in the cl»(room is also encouraged by a group of higher education res^retwrs 
Who met in ehicago in March, 1987, at the American Asaciation of Higher Education's annual 
omfereha. The principle of collaboration include the utilization of the following ^en 
technique: 

• Ehcnuragemeht of contact between students ar^ facjlty members. 

• EheooragSneht of robpw^jon am^ 

• Use of active learning techniquo: students respond to their learning through discussion 
and writing to make the subject matto- relevant to their everyday lives. 

• Prompt feedback to students. 

• Emphasis on time spsit in cIto an po-tlcular ImIcs. 

• C^municationof highixpectatiohs. 

• Respect for diverse talents and learning sfyfe ( Heller, 1 987, p. 1 8) 

Through the use of these techniques, faculty members fester a pwitive Irarnihg environment in 
which there is encouragement for cooperatioh and collaboratibh among students and between 
students and faculty. 

c. The Ne^ fw* Currency 

Earllw' It w« mwitiohed that scholarship can contribute to the vitality of the faculty, 
nbrajver, a strong commitment to students requires faculty members to be current in their 
diaiplinre. In the arademic disciplines this typically involves scholarly activitiw: r^arch, 
r^ihg «id studying, and conference or meetings with others in the discipline (^emaher, 
1 986). In rational programs it Is particularly ImpK-tant that students reaive the mret reoht 
Ihformatibh and skills to obtain employment in the field. For those who t^ in the vdoitlbhal 
fielcfe, han(&-bh industry experira is the best way to pin the current expo'ienee which is 
hrewsary to prwidB relevant and current information to students. 

Sev^al obljegK have ehoburaged vocatimal instructors to go to business m industry for 
han(&-(K) ih^hships. MinhMbta eduratton officials and high-technology industries have formed a 
amative prbgram whi(Si upgrade the skills and knowleitiB of the high-tech vocational 
thstructtrs in the state's Area VoartionQl Technial Institutes (ATVI). Honeywell offered eh 
ihatructor ihterhship proyam and training to thirty-three ATVI ihstructdrs it hb oast One 
Instructor, Dwnis Johnson, said, "During my internship, 1 not only learned what hew equipment 
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mi proEsaura are emplcyea in high-tali industry, bat I rriade a few wntacts as well. I can call 
upon ihduatry rwburew to help answer a (fu«tion or simply keep carren* wfth what's happening 
in the high-tech industry. And for my studBrits, it telps to know whw-e the Jobs are" (toblentz, 
et al. , June, 1 986, p. 1 6). Aims allege in edloradb hre a similar program fuhdS by fellowships 
for interested faulty members. Partieipatirig faculty memb«-s go to ah internship preition in 
business full-time for two to six waks at two-thirds of their normal alary. Lucille Eckhardt, 
busines instructor, spent three weeks in the word prbe^ihg renter of the State Farm Insurance 
R^ional Office. Ecichardt's response upon completion of the IhtCT-hship wk similar to that of the 
other instructors in the program: "I will recommend to my colleeguis that they e^ply for this 
rellowship ... I believe it is an excellent waf for our faculty to sos firsthand What is going bh In 
the busing world" ( Klefer , i 984, p.34). 

The Broatest Edocation Assaialion ( BEA) has been enasuragihg odllege brbadewt edurafers 
to participate in the BK internship program by working at a partieipatihg radio stalibh, 
television station, television network, television production facility, news agBney, or advertising 
^ney. William H^mah, delate proferaor of communicaticns at the University of 
Southwestern tbUlsiaria, spent two months over the summer of 1 983 on a professional ihternshlp 
with WbSU-tV in m meem. Be^t^ of union contracts, Hagerman was not able to use the 
equlpfflent, but he felt that his opportunity to observe productions and to sit in on meetings 
provitteJ valuable infermatibh for his elffi^ (Hagerman. 1984). In preparation for teaching a 
new class Oh broSeast prbmbtibh, Gilbert Williams, distant prof«»or of teleoommunicalions at 
Michijpn State UhiVersify, spent his 1985 summer BEA internship in the promotion department 
of CBS in New York (Williams. 1 986). Two other facfjlty members chose to focus on news by 
participating in the heWs departmehfe of WXEX-TV, Richmond, Virginia, and WNTH-TV, Hartfordj 
Connaticut (M«tridahhi, 1985). The broad^t industry is very reoaptive U) faculty 
Ihterhships. A common reaction among broadcttters who raduatsd from rallege communications 
programs was, "I wish some of my prof^ors had dbm that" (Hagerman, p.44). 

Fullerton Oollege has reeeived grants for faculty interh^lps for vorational instructors. As 
a participant in the Spring semester of 1986, I feel qualified to wplaih the benefits of the 
program. Tfw instructors who participated In the faculty Ihtirnship prb^-am were teaching half 
of 8 n^m] class load for the omester , and rant money paid for substitute teachers. My faculty 
internship was with Pix Productions, a multl-imagB prbduetibh company in Santa Ana, ttlifbrnia 
When I proposed the Idea of an interchip to Ri^le Barton, prwidenl of Pix, he was very 
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roxptive to the idea t)eoause of my previous ^p^iehce in audio pradtjction and simpte ramputir 
graphics. He would be getting oh extra "trainable" produetibh wbrfcer for free, and I would be 
gBlling hands-on K(per1enc8 In all aspects of state-of-the-art moiti- image preSjctldh bdsln^. I 
spent at lent twenty hours each wak working at Pix, partieipatihg in a variety of production 
KtivitiK: rewriting scripts, sorting slides, creoting a slid! llbrSy system, crating graphic 
"word sli^" and charts on the graphics computer, worMng in the audio d^tmeht in &ms\ni 
mi^ic and directing narrators, going out on shoots with the prodtji»r and phdti^aph^, and 
bbs^vihg the use of the computer progronming system to sync the various slide projectors with a 
s»undtra^. 

This internship program gate me en opportunity to learn new state-of-the-art-productidh 
technique whi(Si are currently being used for corporate training prorams, sales programs, and 
prdmotiohal prc^ams. Multi- image is popular in the business community because it utiiizi^ a 
big scrwh ftr large m«tih|^ arxi it attracts more attention than more common vidBoUves. Jobs 
are svallable in Orar^ ^hly for multi-Image production staff in large corporations and in media 
praJuction compani^ su^ e Pix. Working at Pix gave me the experlenoe I needid to create the 
classes for a new vocational certifleate program In nulti-lmage Production. The first cla^ will 
be offered in Fall 1987 

d. the Need far Retraining 

Changes in the ecoKxtiy and cha^ 
enrollment patterns. Some college are fihdlr^ that th^ have an dverabundmce of faculty 
member^ in subject areas of dSclining demand One solution to this problem is a faculty 
development progron of retraining. 

The Los Angeles Community (Allege District (yieeD) in the early I980's found that 
ptt^leal Ajfatldh. ar^. theater arts, music, history, sociology, and psycholt^ were aren of 
dfellhlhg enrollment In 1 984 lACO) targeted physial education ftoJlty for retraining, to equip 
ma to tM^ at liKt part of their load in another subject area, in the first yer of the prdg^ 
eightwh faculty members were retrained. A variety of retraining methods were team 
tm^lhg with a faculty mentor in the new suliject area, taking eoursn to prepare to tea^ a hew 



mim in whi(^ tea^iers are in dmand, or fuli^tlme stu^ in a unfvarsl^ program to 
»)uire (T^tials for subject fielife which require more teai^ The first eighteen 
participant are now teaclilng In math, biology. English, finance, and reel ^tate. In 1985 
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seventeen more reculty memb^s frm physical education aricl musle were being retrained to meet 
newd»nands(Pclrwich&Hexleri 1966, p.32). 

Other ommunit^ oolleges have experienced similar deBlin^ in enrei imeht. and have ^^tmm 
retraining as a viable solution. Monroe Oimmunity College in Roehi^, New York, handled the 
9em problnn of ovo^fing in a similar retraining program, the revitalizatim of the aren in 
whj(^ the retrained faculty are now teaching was an iRlditionat b^it noted at Mbhrde Cellege 
(Pelrovich & Hocter, 1 986, p.32). FlorldB Junior megss give Instruetors the oppdrtuhity to 
perticipats In a facui^ Internship to train for a new position with the cdH^ Some ranilty 
Internship involved a college edminlstrstive internship, others invdlved pdsltiohs In bt»ir^ 
and industry (Dumbleton & Gay. 1985). internships and retraining re forms of faculty 
aevelopineht offer the odvahtage of an individualized program based on individual inter^ts and 

3. Msnap^ of Faeutty: Preparatidh and Reneiifaf 

'"their 1987 report, the ew-hegieFduhdetibn for Uw/^ 
regional wrkshi^ and semihars cwiducled sjwclfitxlty fx department chair^ 'to prepare them 
for ieadBr^lp with their faculty- (Bdyer, 1987. p. 136). Tlw departments are the smaller 
wwimunities within a largBr campi^. thereforo the department chairs play a major role in setting 
the tone of the dBpartment for the faculty members. 

A part of tin Dallas Ounty ODmmunity Gollege DisU-iet's eareir Development and Renewal 
Program (a)RP) has proviited faculty with the oppdrtuhity to ^-ve w temporary replacements 
for division chairs on leeve. Division chaira ma/ fill in for a vice prMident or San for a 
semester. Prospwtive participants voluhtwr for this program and ere selected on the basis of the 
quali^ a their propoals. Befdre starting in the new poiitton. participants are expected to attend 
m (Tientatim. In addition, several wortc^nps and other activitiss are plihned thrbughbut the 
semwtar fir pw-ticipwte. The Dalls (Sunty Oommunlty (Allege District m wed this prdgrSn 
m A ast-efr«tlve w^ to develop the talent of current faculty and admlhistratldh, and to 
entxjori^ prdmdtidn from within (LeCroy, 198^). Faulty members who dwiro greeter 
(itnlhistratlye rKponsibiiities have an opportunity to learn by actually doing the job oh a 
^t-tirm bnis. Many * the participants in tlfs Dalln program have later been appoihted to tlie 
positions In whicli tlwy iiad previously "interned." The perticipehts in sw^ a program are better 
prepared than most new division chairs. 
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Psui Eisner i Chancellor of the Maricopa Cdmrnuhity Goll^ eistriet, commehts dh the lack 
of 0 syslamatic effort to train comiriunity coliegB leadBrs. Eisner say^, 'A crisis is d^elbpir^ at 
the Iradership level of the American community collep movement We rised a er^talllzed 
(tefihitlon of the characterislira and skills that the ne)it crop of leaders must poisiss'' (Eisner, 
1 98^, p.39}. Eisner's rerammendations include a nationwlds program of leadership dBveldprnoit 
fcr the ^muhlty rollege similar to Uie Kellogg Foundation program in the 1960's. Gn a le^l 
level, Eisner rerammoicb that eech community college incrases staff renewal activities and 
prdvldK noclble mahagemmt dKlgns ( 1 984). 

•n r^bf^ to this had, the California Association of Community Oilleps (CACG) m 
Initiate the first two of a series of new statewids staff dsvejopment progrcms through the hew 
CACe Prbr^1a»l Development Arademy. A President's Academy for community celled CEO's, and 
a Les&rship eeveldpmmt Aradsmy for hew and mperienced adSiinistratorsand managirs will be 
held for the first time In the summ^ of 1987 (ProfTOional Development^ 1987). In addition, 
the oinual Califo-nla erst fei^s Swnlnar hn become a ^t of the Profe»ioral Deveiopment 
Acafcmy. The Profresional Do^lopmmt Aeademy Is an effort by CAOC to form a coordinated plan of 
statewide starf devejopment actlvltira for all community rallege staff: (^residents, Deans, Division 
Chairs. Faculty, and Citified staff. 

B. Changs in Students 

The stucfent pt^ulatldn of the community college Is ^ranging to include more adult studentSs 
more un*rprepar8l studwils, mora part-time students, and ah Ihcrewed diversify of eUinic 
bacicground. 



1. Adult Students 

Aeardlhgtb ttw National Center Tor Eduction Statistics, tin percentage of college students 
^ 1 8 to 24 is dKllhIhg. but the per^tage of college students aged 35 and older corKinura to 
elimb (DenK^t^liic Forces, 1 986). The percentage of adult studRits may be greatr in some 
wmmuhify obllegre than shown in Aslln's Fall 1986 survey of Amrlcan Cellegi Frwhmeh. To 
(smpare. 93 percent of college freshmen In all types of institutions are between the agn of 
eighton wd twenty (Astin, 1 987^ p,39). However, the FullerlBn GdII^ Fall 1 986 ehrdllmeht 
fi»jr« show that only 34.8 percent of the students betwnn the agn of el^teeh and twenty, 
and 38.7 percent are age twenty-five and older (Fullerton ColtegB..., 1986), This figure is 
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slightly hi^iib.^ than the U.S. tensus Buraxi's 1980 r^t which shows that one in three eollege 
atodenta nelionwidB ia now over twenty-five ( Magerrej 1 , 1 98 1 ). the sJult studsit populetiish is 
signiflrant enough for a reeKamination of teaching methods used in the college classroom. 

Meny studi^ of adult leerhers ^ that adults prefer different teaching methods from these 
prefirroJ by yrahgo* stilts (Hugh«,1983). Malcolm Krwwles advocates the use of m 
an^^iral mddgl in tnching adults (Knowtes. 1984). the theory of andragog/ presumes that 
^Its prefer autonomy rather than dBpendence on a teecher. Various studies of adult levners 
have found this to be true (Schwartz, {965; KeBwortn, 1980). Adults prefer an active learner 
rote (Kwworm; KldtJ, 1973); they hive ma^ life ocperience which may be called upon in 
clSoTMm diaomim (Kw^m; SOmv^; Richler-Antion; 1986); and they want information 
Which is immediately applicable their per^l or profe»jonal lives (Schwartz). /Uults al^ 
prefer a self-directed style of leerhihg which involve problem-solving and practial leerning 
experiences (Hu^ies, 1983). 

Alan B. KnoK. proleser of Centihuihg 
a well-orspniMi plen of faculty dlvelopment for pfeperirig feoilty memlrars to help edults leern. 
Krax pr^Q6» a plvming meeting which identifies specifie objectives for learning about adult 
laorhers, foiiowed by a sertes of in-service sessions for the presentation of iMI idm about 
^It iMThers ( 1 986). Some of the teaching methods which might be Ihtrodurad in the in-service 
9W8la» ihclufe Iwhihg contracts, action learning pr^ects, self-ssnsmente. and cbhteht 
m^tery (Knox. 1986). Benuse there ere so many ideas which miy be useful for fo»jlfy 
members, the prdblEnn in conducting faoil^ di^lopment activities is in narrowing down the 
praron to a few ^ific hew teaming ^ills which m^^ be supplemented in additional workshops. 

The lit^ature ^s that there ore sigiificenl differences between adults end younpr 
8tu£^ts whi^ riti^t be obrelderai by faojltj^ members in the clas»^. Faculfy membrs may 
tm ihfdrmatim dh adult students in order to teach adults more effectively. Faculty d»«lopment 
Klivities whi^ the heecb of adul^ are important for the continued vitality of the college. 
Bnause aijlts enitihui to become more ihteroted in Iti^ education, college faculty must 
considr the best metl^ f* teaming thne hew "oislomers." Teeching metlwds which meet the 
ne^ of aijlt lorhers will rwult in a belter learning wprience for the adult studsnl 
^muhi^ Gdllegn whi^ do rot aOr^ tbis need moy find their adult students \m\nQ to attmd 
other IretltutiSw of higher eduratidh in which thw teaching methods are more compatible with the 
adult learning styles. 
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2. Uhderprepared Students 

the typleal eellege stutJent hw poorer r^lhg and comprehension and study skills than 
ool l^ students of the p^t. Even the Students acRhwledge that they hart h^^ forty-two percent 
of tafey's coll^ freshmen say that one very impdrtarit factor in their *cisiwi to go to rollege Was 
a desire to improve reading and study slcills. this figure is twiee what it m tin yrars ago ( telln , 
1 985, p.2 1 2). Astln's survey of freshmen also shows that over the past ten ywrs the percent^ 
of freshmen who ^ they will need tutoring help in specific course has nearly doubled ( 1 985. 
p.212). 

il dow nol appear that the qyatlty of incoming tajUep sluaents is imprwii^ pereeptibly. 
The srores of the high sciiool seniors of 1 986 were unchanged rrom three of 1 985. a cbmbihed 
aver^ aare of 906 out of a possible i 600. However, this is ajmewhal higher than the sedr^ in 
1980: m ambim ^e aver^ was 890, an all-time low. The all -time high »t cdmbihed 
sore aver^ wm 980 in 1963 (SAT Scores. 1986). The National Assessmwjt of Edueatidhal 
Prosrm cshduct^ a literaty survey of young adults in their early 2b'8 and found that six percent 
could not rod at feurthgi^ lwel. twa>ty percent could hot rwd at eighth grade level, and 38.5 
percent read below thi eleventei grade level (Many Adults Do Poorly. 1 986). The summary of this 
report did not make clear tis prdpdrtibn of those surveyed who are currently enrolled in college. 
If thoa who are not currently eprdlled in Allege should decide Id enroll in the future, the 
population of undN^pr^a^ studehte may ihcroKe. 

The rreults of assemeht t«ts rahducted at Fullirtdh College in Fall of 1986 reveal the 
following informatiwi: nine perant are rr g below the ninth grade level, and twenty-six 
pw^cent ore writing below the ninth grade level ; fdrty-eeveh percent are reading at ninth throu^ 
elevenUi grade levels, and fifty-eight percent are writing at hlhth through eleventh grade levels- 
only forty-four percent are reading at the twelfth rade level or ateove. and only sixteen percent 
posiess writing skills at the twelfth grade level or above. The math rwults are worse: 
seventy- two percent are not able to compute with bnic sixth grade arltfimatlc skills; thirty- two 
percent do not have skills in basic hi(^ school algebra; and only twwity-three peroht quali^ for 
instructiwi at intermediate algebra level or above (Odrdrey. 1986). Other ralleges have even 
lower levels of preparallat bued on entering «mmeht tats. For Instance. San Joaquin Delta 
Ooliege in Stokton. ealifornia reporte that only twenty-five percent of their students are 
prepared for eollege-level readlhg and writing, and drily ten percent are rea^ fx college^levej 
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math cl^s (Lewis, et a)., 1986). The same stud^ shows that the performance on assessment 
tests varies by ethnic ba^grouni Caurasian students were twice as lilcely to s»re in the highest 
reading level as their fellow students from other ethnic baclcgrounds ( Lewis, etal. . 1 986). 

the qu^ion for faculty members of non-remedial classis is. "What can be done to cope with 
the underprepored students in rigular coilege clas^ without decrrasing the quality of 
ihstroctioh?" One solution is to provide more individualized instruction. However most faculty 
memtw-s don't have sufficient time to spwid with ev«7 undBrprepared student in a Iw-p cIms. A 
variatibh bh this a)lution is to use student peers. Peer tutoring has been shown by sveral studies 
to be highly effective in helping ths uhderprepared students (Astin. 1 985, p. 1 65). In Japan peer 
tutoring his been widely tmj in the elementary schools for many yors. The advanrad students 
master the subjiet through teaching it, and the slower students ere given the individual attention 
they need: both stUcfetnts benefit (^tin, 1 985, p. 1 65). 

C. incrrased Ethnie Diversity Amehg College Students 

Astin's study of the nation's college fr^men shows a white meijbrify of eighty-five percent; 
8.5 perrent of the freshmen are blaeic, 2.5 pareent are telan-AmeriMrt. end 1.2 peraht are 
Mexican-American ( j 987^ p.39). The stiKJwit population of FUllerton College include students of 
the following ethnic backrounds: 72.2 percent white. 11.6 percent Mexican-AmeriMn. 8.6 
percwit Asian-Ameriran, and 2.2 percent black (Fullerton College, 1986). The proportion of the 
various ethnic ^ps In the student population of a community college will vary widely due to 
local population characteristics and changes. Population projections show thet the future student 
population of Fullerton Gollege is likely to include incr^ingly larger proportions of /^ians, 
Iiexi(»n-Am«'i(»n3. end Blacks and e smeller proportfon of Gaucesiens (COrdrey . 1 986. p.2). 

0. Part-Time C^muter Students 

The majority of immunity ooll^ are commuter campu^ with no residential facilities. 
In immunity cdllef^ nearly ail students are commuter students who live in the local area. Very 
few immunity ralleg^ have r^identiel fecilitire. Of the i 05 California Community Colleges only 
nine have rttidential fKiliti^: Bakersfield College, (Allege of the Redwood in Eureka. Lassen 
Goll^ in Stisanvilla. Santa Juhidr College. Shista College in Redding, Sierra College In 
Rocklin, Taft College, W^t Hills College in Cbelinga, and Yuba College in Marv^itte (Lehman, 
I987.PP.20-21). 
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In the past e larger proportion of stud»its were full-time students with fewer distractions. 
U:S. Department of Edoratim statistics show an in^cwing percentage In the nation's part-time 
students in immunity colleg^: in 1 970 only 48 po^cent of all community college students were 
part-time stuShte, but by 1983 64 percent were part-time students (Carnegie Foundation, 
1 986, p se). The 1 986 OTrollment stertistira for Fullw-ton Ctollege Srow that nearly 70 perrent 
of the stuteits attend ojllege pa't-time (Fullw*toh Dollege, 1986). In other California 
community cdllegis, the highest po-cmte^ of studiits attendihg part-time is 98 perraht et 
Coastline Community O^llege in Fountain Valley, and the small^t perc^tage ts 24 percsht at w^t 
Hil Is Ooilege In Ooelinp, one of the residential colleges, the part-time studmts In most California 
Oommunity Colleges account for betwren 65 and 80 perceht of the ^tal student population 
(L^man, 1987). This means that the majority of studsits have other cdmmltmwits and many 
distractiwts which may ause difficulties in completing asslTimmts for cdllege cll^. 

Arthur Chickering reports that commuter stuttsnts do hot gain the same full Allege learning 
exp^i^ which is typical of reidentlal college students. The Carnegie Foundation for the 
MtanaamM of Teaching reobmmeh^ \M college meke en active effort to involve the commuter 
students in ompas activitl^ ( Bdyer , 1 987 , p.2 1 1 ). 

How (»h the faculty get involved? One solution Is to create small learning communities for 
the studente in which they cm berome actively involved ( Matthews, 1 986). The Fullerton College 
Cdmmuhi^tidhs Division has bm suco^ful In creating an active learning environment for 
stents in the Radid Brdad^ihg Program. Studmts ere involved in all aspects of the radio 
station dperatldh (s a part of the arademic program in radio broadcasting. All students in the radio 
pr^am the ^e studlce and facilities, so there is considerable interaction among students of 
difTermt skill levels who ere in different radio classes. Studioe are in an open leb which enebles 
stunts to sigh up for lab time to work dh projects seven d^ a week between eight in the 
mornir^ and tai o'clock In the ev^ing. Redid studmts know thet the redid station Is tteir pla^ 
where ttw^ will find other friendly faces and people with similar attltudn and ihter^ts. For this 
reason, tiw radio students spend a considerable amount of time at the radio station, even at night 
and on the weekends. Faculty members enewrige this involved by calling the radld statidh a 
"Professldnal Leerhing Ehvlrdnment" It is a comfortable learning environment for aprdximately 
i 25 students: a much smalls ^vlrdnment then the lar^ cdllege ^Irohmeht of over 1 7,000 
students! dickering s^ thet rammuter students are 1^ Involved than r^identlal students 
(Bayer, 1 987, p.2 1 1 ). However faculty members ran be instrumental in creating the simulation 
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of a residential environment through the ereatioh of smaller lining cbmmuriities within each 
disciplinory orai on campus 

C. Environmental Changes 

Changes In sBiety happen rapidly, and cwTimuhity eoll^ must 6e*pr^ared to rope with 
the changes whicfi may have a dtrat impact on the csllege wirollmeht pterhs and student 
character islics. Some of these changes for Orangi Gdunty include ah IhCT^lrigly diverse ethnic 
population, new technology, the condition of the local econdmy, and state/ public policy i^u^. 

I. Ethnic Population 

Robw- 1 dwisen, Cfiancellur of the Randio Santiago Community College District in Santa Aha, 
Cal irornia, is rahcerhed coping wittt the Increesing numbers of non-native Ehglish-speeicihg 
sldSails. Currently Rancho Santiag9 College provides English language tralnirg te more than 
19.000 hoh-halive r»idenls(Jw»an, 1987). Jensen is concerned about the ultimate impact oh 
QrerigB Cbuhty: "Without a fc'alhed workforoe. Orange County cannot long survive » a vibrant 
eebhomie rorce..."( 1 987). 

The Men pbpulatlbh of Orange C&in^ has grown, with 80,000 Vletnamwe and 15,000 
taotlahs and Contwliarw. Three i^ltural youps are likely to cause the Asian-American population 
to IrereMe at Fullertbn Cbll^ and at other Orange County community colleges in the near future 
(eor*ey, 1986. p. 2). According to Jensen { 1987)^ the immigration and birlhrate patlerre 
show that in the next five to ten years, Orange (Swnty's minority populatidn will be^ie the 
majority. 

Fwulty must be prepared to uhderetahd the cultural differenoes and the problems of 
icngu^ compi9teficy. Faulty development octivitire rhaj^ addr^ these issues by providing 
faculty members witli more information about the varibte mihbrlfy grtwps. This will provide 
foultj^ with a belter understanding of tlw cultures, ar^ a better uhdBrstahdlhg of the motivations, 
learning styles, and language difficultire of the mihorlty students. 

2. Technoii^ 

New technology Iras forced instltutlohs of higho^ auatlbh to reevaluate tfieir role with 
business end induslr-y. A eeeperative effort mm hl(|i te* Industry ahdrollegK ran result in 
some outstanding programs mm will prepare studwts for work in hi^ technology (Useem, 
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1986, p.2}: Useem notes that industry-a^rnic t1^ appear to be c\qsbs{ in the f1dl& of 
engineering «id bidtechhalogy ( 1986, p. 177). New t^hblogy is here toft/, and community 
DOlleges must closely examine their ral^ in preparing stuffehts for future ^eers in fielc^ 
involving high technology. 

Gomputsr 1 ileracy Is esrential today. Several faculty dBvelopmmt programs have addrrased 
this need. Santa Monira Oollegs purcha^ ten Compaque computers in the Fall of 1 984 for use by 
faculty m«nbers. Data proving faculty members were assigned to teech other feculty members 
to u£» the iwmputers through introductory courses and workslwps. Faculty have expressed a high 
level of ihtert^t in learning to use the cbmjiuters through participation in the faculty dsvelopment 
program. (Silverman, 1985). 

Ghahgihg tedihdldgy in the worlcplace has implications for community colleges. Hany 
tweFyear ^lleg^ are starting job training programs for loral businesses that want to hire new 
employ^ or retrain their workers (dMchik, 1 986). Three of the col 1^ in the Los Angeles 
^immunity Cell^ Bistrict are providing training for Lockheed employees who would othffi^wia 
be replacad. Myrha Harrlebh, of the Mariopi ebmmuni^^ College District, says that vocational 
prtgreffls have always been a part of the edmmuhity cbll^, "but how we're ...finding out what 
employers want and providing it" (Jraehik, 1986, p.l5). ehahgihg techhol^ oan provide 
additional enrollment for community college vocational programs which are willing to provide 
special services for the needs of the busing- edhvenieht scheduling and custom programs 
on-site. QHnmunity collegis that are prepared for the chahgre and actively seek out industry 
oppcrtunitles will be increasing enrollmeht for the future while providing a valuable service to 
businessss and employees. 

3. Logs) Ecomony 

6r ohge eduhty currently has one of the nation's highest per capiU) incomes, one of the lowest 
uhempltpiait ralre, and one of the feBlest rates of business growth. Uob growth in Oraige Gounfy 
is focpKtoi to cbhtihue to be double the national job growth rate. The percentage of thins who work 
In mahufacturihg in Orange County fell from 26. 1 percent ten ywrs ago to 23. 1 percent in 1 987. 
avernmeht workers also dozened from 14.8 perrant ten years ago to 10.6 percent of the 
workforce In 1 987. However, 56 percent of Orange County's work fdrce are currently employed 
In the three industries crucial for future economic growth: Iracte, eleetronlcs, and service. 
Nationwide only 48 percent of the labor force is employed in these three are« ( Muir . 1 987). 
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For ccmimunity collegis in Orange County these statistic have several implieatiohs: 
QecBMse the unemplo/ment rate Is so low, the number of people avail^le to take ebllege el^es is 
also low. Tho» who do enroll in the college are probably employed at least part-time. Evening 
students a*e probably employed fun-time, and are returning to edll^ to gain sicills for job 
advarwement w* cereer changes. For most students^ attending college is not the main focus of their 
liv^. Faculty members are probably aware that marry stutfents have outside eommittmwits. 
Faculty members who want to promote growth in their programs may consider alternative 
methdSs of aSieduling or modular short courses to better mat the needs of the students who are 
employed. 

fi strong busing thorny also provides an opportunity' for immunity colleges to provica 
^Ueatidhal service to lo(»l busin^^ A busing liaison at the college may promote to faculty 
the idra of creating short akirsre to be offw^ed to busin^es for a fee. Couras might include 
English us^ for bUsiriere cdmmuhicatiOT, ihterpCT*sohal cxrnimuniojtion skills, word processing, 
and any other courses which have applicatioi in busings. 

A. Public Polley Issu^ 

Because the majority of odmmunity college are state-supported, funding is a (^iti(»l isue. 
A lack of slate funding may make it difficult for foeUlty members to «<pwtd their programs, or to 
implement innovative new programs. Therefwe It Is important that faculty members gain ah 
awareness of the important policy issues which affect the governance and funding of the immunity 
college. Through a batter understanding of public policy issu^. faculty members will leorn 
wactly which policies have a direct impact on their pro-ams, arid what oh be done to work with 
the system for innovation sid growth. 

Tlw Rwiew of the Master Plan for Higher Edtfcatloh in ealiforhia tm reebmmehd^ c^wngra 
in tltt structure of furdlhg f^ community colleges which would have a direct impact oh 
insfructiwi. Ore of the propped changes Is to institute differential funding (Ourdrey, 1986, 
p. 1 3). The OBte of running equipment- Intensive progi ams would be taken Into consldBratlon 
when fun* are dlstrlbutfid. This could be a great advantegs for faculty membirs who teaeh 
expensive classes: classes which use computers, and vocational el»s^ which use ecpehslve 
^ipmenl However this will also mean less funding for the traditlbhal "chalkboard" cl(^ If 
faculty members are mads aware of the impact of su^ publ's pdlici^ dh their programs, they 
may become more involved in the strategic planning process for their deparlmeht 
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The 1979 6ann Initiative, which ties growth in the budget of community colleges to an 
ihcrme in j^optjlotibh ehcl inflBtitm, hw limited the ability of community collegn to ad^niety 
cope with the chmgirig of uhQ^pre^ed students and noh-hatlve English speaking students, 
orarding to Robert Jensen ( 1 986). Faculty are directly affected this lack of state financial 
wpport fir extra peranne] to help these studBhts, be^» thrae stucfeits wirdll in regular college 
cl8»« witfwul tiiequ6te preparalidn. Faulty diveldpmeht aetlvltlre m^ provide a partial 
solution until funding for additiohsl remedial instructdrs becomes available. Through faculty 
dBvclopment workshops, faculty may learri toKhihg teaihlqu^ which are effective for the 
underprepared students and non-native English speaking studihts. 

For advorates of faculty dBvelopment, one of the Interratlhg propyls of the t^Mur Planning 
Commission is the recommendation for professional development for both faculty wi 
oJmihistration (Cordrey, 1986, p.M). A buc^t of $10 millibh is pr^^ for «« 
implemehtatidn of a state-wida program of staff dm^elosjment in the community eollegas (Gbrdrey, 
966. p. 1 5). If ^id by the state, this legisiation would provide a mandate for colleges to 
become more actively involved in staff development activities. 

b. Planning far Faculty Oevelbpmeht 

The Inltlalive for te«ilty development must come primarily from the faculty (Hynes, 
1 984), and must ihelt^ input from divisibh c^lrs and dearn (Boice, i ^65), and strong support 
from the collet prwideht ahd/br dwhcelldr (Hyhre, 1984; Day, 1983; Armas & O'Banlon, 
1983). Ah "Office of Inslruellbhal Develdpmenl," or "Office of Research, Planning and 
Devel^ment,"er "Offleedf Staff, Prwan and Orw)i2»tiora^ Development" should coordinate al! 
fiKUity dBvilopment eetlvities (dadcsbh & Simpsbh, 1985) in an on-going continuous program 
(Hammons, 1982-83) whleh is ties dlreelly to the drgahiatlohel goals (Mammdre, 1982-83; 
Belker. 1983). 

A review of many facul^ dBvelopmanl proyams shows that there is no one model for fabuicy 
(feveldpment (Bellcer, 1 983). It is the responsibility of each eellege to detw-mihe whi^ activitiK 
will be the most beneficial for the development of the faculty and for tlw develcpmerit of the 
Inslllution. For this reason, the eeordinator of faculty development activltiw should conduct a 
needs assessment by surveying faculty and admfhlaSrita^ (Wor^'ey. 1983; Boia, 1985). The 
needs mo^ then be sielyzed by a college- wIdB faculty Iretroclldhal Advlsdry Oommittee (Jackson 
& Simpson, 1984). In Messing the nm, the oommiKae must be oble lu tie the faculty 
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dwelopment neeS diratly to the goets of llw institution (Shawl, 1985; TerrsU, 1983). By 
"lhatitutibriolizing" the faailty dBvelbpmeht program it wilt berame a less periplwrai and more 
integral part of the c»11egft 

Afta- the he^ have been ahalyzBd, the cdordihator most plan ectivities which will meet the 
tmis. Eedi collige has its own speeifle heafe, and specific instllutionat goals to be met. The 
faculty dBvel^iment «tivities of each esl legs ms/ be quite \w^ied due to the different in faculty, 
student, and envirwirnentalchraclerlsti^ Abiid5etm»tetbelricluda«apartbf Ihepto^ Even 
witii a limited bwiget, raoulty deveiopment activiti^ may be aoramplishid through the use of local 
alle^ r^r^: wpertiso of faculty members arid administrators, and bn-rampw facilitiw 
(Barthlow, 1984). Examples of the fsculty dlivelopmeht programs distaiMrt earlier show that 
bwl^jts and resources for faculty deveiopment oBtlvlties may be Iho'eMed through w'ants and 
industry liaison. 

After the faojlty dsvelcpment activity, foilow-up activities should be conducted to reinforce 
tf» hew m\s ar Knowledge (Worsley, 1983). In addition, an evalualidn of the ffcjlty 
*velopment activity ^Id be conducted by the coordinetop (Jackson & Simpson, 1984). The 
evaluation should ihclwle tt» input of the participants, and others who may be affected by the 
outcome of tt» davelcfiment activity: students, other faculty members, division chairs, or 
ddmihistretors. 

the suo^ of any «i-gQihg faailty dSvelopmerit proyam depends on strong support by the 
coll^ pr^i^ht or chahbellor. -Support" include financial ajpporl; relessed lime for 
participatlai, ^^aht-writlrig, and innovation; and support throu^ a system which rewanfe the 
outeanK of tie fwjity develc^meht aclivitte, ajch as innovation, curriculum dBveropment, 
excellent te«ihihg, oirrehey, 8*blar*ip, prof^ionel activity, and other possible positive 
oJtcomes. As CEO of the ergmizatloh, the college pr^ddait or (^tanoellor is probably aware that 
the mc^t valuable and costly investment of the organizetron is the human raxwrm It mak^ good 
»h8e to help this invwUnenl to appreciate in value rather than allowing it to ti«cbme 
hdn-prcductive throu^ neglect. 

Summary 

It Is Impxtant for the oommunlty eoHqn to hot only r^ohd to the idmn^, but to take a 
pro-active altitucte In finlleipaling ehan^ to prepare for U» future. According to Tliomas P. 
WBllace, chancellor of Ihdioha Unlva^lty-Purdue University ot Fort Wayne, success (n 
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ihhovative faeulty develt^ment activiti» which focus on the reeds of the future wilt require a 
different reward atruicture in whi* mwnbers arc rewarilBd for ochieyemenis in 

inr^Sion (McMiilen, Aprli I S, i987). With eheburagHnent from oo\]<a» iead»*3hjp, faculty 
members must lake the initiative in changing ^acuity ftvelopmeht activities to meet the needs of 
the coiiege, both tods/ and in the future 
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III. Methods Currently Utilized In Business 

Overview 

The Ulef 6».ure of busing t»n«nuw fe emphwia the impbrtohce of staff dwelopmenl In 
their b(pl(. Jjii a Eett of ExeeHfifia . Peto-sss Watermw rarefully outlined the Important role of 
humart resouroBS dBvelopment in the "excellent" corporatforw! (1982). The jbtirhals of training 
and dBvelopment ere packed with succsss stories which demonstrate how treihihg rairi aid in solving 
orpdrate problems and in developing human potential, this section will explore in d^th the 
treining which is currently being utilized in corporations, end the possible eppHratiohs for 
c^muhity college faojlty develGpment. 

h. State of the Art in Gorporate Human Resources Development 

A better uricterstahdihg of the current status of corporate training is naessary before 
further ehal^irig the wpdrate training programs. This review of the most recent data svaileble 
inclu^ the andurit of money ^t by rarporations on training^ the employees who ore the 
primary behefieiariKi of the trainirig, the typ» of training, and ths methods of instruction. 
ProjBCti(x»8 for the future ere included In order to gein a feelirig for the probeble direction of 
corporate human r^soure^ development. 

1. Todsv's Facts and Figures 

ItejHTHJ^HBBfifly Is SIMQlJM^iarate human rMaon»i (fcvfllnpmflnt ? /^dlng tO 
Statistics reported in 1986^ U.a organizations with fifty or more employed budgeted a total of 
$29 billion for formal training activities (Feuw>, Oct 1 986, p.33). Sevehfy-twd percent of the 
training dollars was budgeted for training staff salarin, seven p^xent w» alldted for local 
facilities end administrative aipport, and the remaining twenty-one percent of the budget paid for 
dufel* ©cpenditures, such as wnferenceSi audiovisual evjipmeht, computers, and trainirig 
fflatsrlals(Fe^,&t. 1 986, p.33). The average annual otpendiUire per corporation ran^ from 
a low of $ 1 1 ,695 for brgahialidhs of fifty to one hundred employees, to a high of $60^,526 for 
lar^ MTpdratibhs of ten thousand employees or more (Feuer, Oct 1986, p.34). To ampare 
th^ flgurw fa- an "average" urban community college faculty, the annual ocpehdlture for 
crynizatims from five hundred to one thousnJ employee wn $42,299 (Feuer. Oct 1986, 
p.54). tordihg to profiles of maMl training proflrams reviewed in Trainif^ magKihe, the 
averegi training budget is one percent of the tstai corporate budyst ( tee, C . 1 986, p. 72). 
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WteyR ihRtrRinffi^? Aithdugh Ue averip hum^ of hours of training po^ enplo^ Is 25 
hours annually (Lee, C., 1986, p.t2), corporations with fifty or more onplo^en ihvwt the 
gTMtwt humbo- of hours per onplo^ in the dwelopment of m\me mahaoBrs, proT^ldhals, and 
wewtivw: an avera^ of wer fortjf fwurs annwlly per empid^, or slightly more tfwn eh 
Bver^ worR week (arSh, Ctet. 1 986, p.49). The Fortune 500 companies offer their OT-pbrete 
©treutivw m average of five of mewtive education annually at e ewt ef $190,900 to 
$500,000 mhually (a*er, Mardi 1987). Faculty memba-s stb gwierally corniced to be 
"prefasiOTal" OTplds^ beratr^ each facul^ member is an expert in the dlsGlpllhe. Faailfy 
members are also co(^idv*ed « "managers" because of their oontributions to the gdverhahra of the 
institution (termah. 1980). In lip of the fact that faculty members have raraids-able 
responsibility for the eadanic ojwraHdh of the oollege, and some dsree of input for the 
^ernanci of the col legs, ajmmuriity cb11eg» may wish to consider a similar high commitmint to 
Uie devejopment of faculty members. 

Which tyflB flfHteVBlOnfflBit mvim in mm mm HmpfM s tTHfl w»h<n mrpnrirfiiyif^^ 

Sevens-six percent of ttie U.S. corporetiohs with fifty or more employ provide managsment 
dcllls Svelopment, and nearly seventy percent previdi training for tecSihlMl ^llls (Gordon, (jet. 
1986, p.54). Over fifty percent of all corporatiorw surve/ed provide empl^jyee development 
wtivlliw in the following areas: supervisory skills, commuhioitlai skills, hew method and 
prtwJurw, clerical skills, executive development, eompum* skills, a«ldmer relatlore, and 
personal ydwlh (ferdon, Oct i986, p.54). With the p^ible ^oeptior^df "clerical skills" and 
"wwutive Svelopment," community college fseulty members could benefit from all of the t^ of 
traihihg mentioned in tliis survey. 

Whia< meth^ of ingfriritgn^ra mnst rra ijmmhy^ jfrmrptyate tpathinn ? Over eighty 
per«>ht ef the arpxirtioB ajrvey^ use lectures as an irtstruellon method, ei^ty pcraht 
vltetapw, mi sixty- two percent one-on-one instruction (Oordon, Oct 1986, p.60). The 
mw^ ihrovative instruction method are utilized by fewer corporatiorw forty-five perwht 
role ple^. mr forty percent use exes studio, thirty-five peremt m seif-^^eht and 
Mlf-t«tihg prawns, ar^ twenty-seven percent use eelf-slyd/ proirems. The of the new^l 



t^hdlcSy is wnewfiat mere rare: teleconferencing is utilizid by twenty-thrae perrant of the 
wp£r8tia« >wrveyid,^^^^^^ teleconferencing is used ^ enty ten perewt, and computer 
cwferehclhg for training purposes is used by only three peitsnt of the edrjidratlaw in the survey 
(Oorddh, Oct 1 986, p.60). The survey does not describe in detail the "lecture" metfidd, however 
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the irifdrrtieHdh provided iiripH^ that the term "lecture" is being used syhonymousiy with 
"clTOTcwn iretractidn," whidi may also include discussion aid other group classroom learning 
Ktiviti^. It is difficult to generali^ how these percentages compare with the teaching method 
curroitly being iml in rammunity college. However it mBf be safe to say that the use of more 
innovative metho* is heeded in both txrporate training and community college classrooms. 

2. Pevsldpmmt Neec^ for the Future 

Alviri Tofnw', in his 1 986 i.abor Day ^ay in the Washington Post proposed a five-point 
plan to be ph^ into cdrpdratiorw over a five year period. Toffler ai^nowledges the importance 
of training to the future of Amw'iaih cdrpo-atiora in this propyl: a 25-hour woric weeic, plus 5 
hours of training w^ly. Toffler advoat^ more than just the mechwical training of skills. He 
believes that if employees ere taught about the competition, the minion of the organization, and 
chanying trehndlcgy, all empld/e^ rould cdhtriBute new idecB to the corporation (Coblentz & 
Oeber. 1986). 

R« 2Simi<is'8 pr^ieliait for traihij^ in the Se'stalce intoas^unt aome m^or Ganges In the 
work force. The diversity of the worii^rora is ihw-eMir^, » that by i 990 45)1 of the workforce 
wfii be madB up of women, 152 will be minorities, and 2S% will be these who were raised by a 
single parent in 1 975 the average age of the Wdrkfdra ww 28 years, in 1 996 the average age 
will be 40 years in 1 975 there were ten qualified candidate for every middle-mahagemeht job, 
in 1990 there will be 30. (Zemke, 1987, p.44). This means that empl^ may ree(^ a 
in their «ws at an earlier age and at a lower rung m the ew*pdrate ladSr (Odblentz & Obrdoh, 
Ai^sl, 1 986, p. 1 0). In 1 990 75X of the workforce will be high schedl graduates, 33« will be 
m\m (TSuatw, 91 will hold advanced degrees, and 1 8X will be fuhetidhally illiterate (amke. 
1987, p.48). In aBition, external social forces, change in organizational structure to a 
^eentrallE* drgaiiatldh, and the heed to adopt to new technology will determihe the type of 
training heeded in (srpdratiohs (2^ 1987). 

ExKUtive Development Asociates in Westport. Qjnneetieut predicts that managers of all 
levels will r^ive more training in the future than thei^ have in the pill Middle mah^Ers will 
reojive the mrat Iraihfhg, and the amount of training for senior wecutiv» will double in ttie next 
i«r«tofiveyws(Feuer,Sepl 1986, p.lon The topics of training are likely to ihcli^ many 
of the erne t^i^ whi* are emphasized today: interpersonal skills, commuhiMtidh skills, and 
mahe^ent of human performance. But these topics will gain in impdrtance in the next three to 
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five years: developmenl of business strategies specific to the drpniratidri, worldwide busing 
iwuw, and nw informrtion tedirwlogjr ( tater, Sept 1 986, p. 1 02). 

All of the reports str^ the need for mocB corporate human resoureie dBvelopinCTt, 
parliculo'ly for managers, eommunily ratleges m^f take the cue from these prpjectiens in 
n»ll2jfig ttie im|»rts»a of prdvidihg faailty divelopment activities tods^ to better meet the 
changing of tomordw. Staff dBvelopmeht actlvitlas are also vitally important for three who 
man^ the fasjity. If aftimuhify cdllegra begin en ective development proram for fSwlty 
r embers mi Department ehairs today, the hec^ity of increasing the activities in the near future 
will be more asilyeccnnplishM 

B. Planning Development AeiivUin thrbugli Participation 

y"iil reoMitly, the training activiti^ of e ebrporatidh have generelly been planned for 
onployees by management oxt human rradurero ^ialiste. This traS seems to be chaining as 
rorpdratidns seeic input frKT* smployss for training aetivitiw. Generally a department of "Staff 
end er^izatlohal DevelopmBnt" or "Human Reaourcre Devele[,?meht" or "Treihing" deigns the 
pri^iram of ^elbpment from input from managOTient and/or employee. The following two steps 
ere usuelly included Uie planning of dev elopment activities: 

1. Ne^ ^^^ment 

It is h^^ary to htwe a need for the training: never train for training's »lce(Broe^ 
Septeiiibiir, 1 986). AJUiough the assessment of needs is a logical first step in plahhihg for training 
and ^elepmOTt i)r(wr«?is. a 1985 Iciaiog magazine sui*V8y found that 62 perohl of the 
rospowfents * m m a formal heaii ttseaiment for all training prc^ajts, arid only 47 perewit 
spend cwisidraBle ljir59 trying to dis^imirato between training needs, and ttm which may be 
met through otfsar (Ss^^man, 1 987, p.30). Aorarding to Bowman, "a proactive HRO staff 
witicipales «*jcal1onaj n^ fa^ the next year or more and develops the linlcs between the 
orpnlz5(J»i's strat^ie plan and its training plan8-(l987, p.3d). This objeetive may be 
sjcomplisNi through a rambihatibh of activities by the Human Resources director: presentation 
bj msn^ ef a prd^I and a timetable for needs as^ssment. selieitatioh of the «tive 
invelvsmsnl of mahapnmt in the rasessment. endorsement ef the needs ^i^eht by the 
m 'Q reinforee m m that this is the organization's prt^ecl rather than the Human Rraourore 
Department's pr<^ai, We interviewing of Icey managers early in the hee& i«^ent. and 
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p^ibly a ^tionnalre (Bowman, 1987). throu^ a complete asassment of the needs^ a 
"training problem" can ewily be distin^iaficd from a problan for which aolutions other than 
traihihg may ^ appropriate. It is fx^ible that rerlilh neecb may be met by better supervision^ 
more inrdrmative ddmmyhiratidn, or dth^ methdcfe 

Trainers Nugent and Buckley of the Qulf Banic deyeldped averal lists of questions for 
managers to answer in ^Ksihg the traihihg of ah individual or group of employees, the 
questions cover stting qmIs for employan, del^idn of work, motivational factors, clearly 
defined directions for tasks, an esamihatibh of the Job, and a review of the training needs 
(Cobjentz, etal. , Sept 1 986, pp. 1 2- 1 3). m arewers to the qu^ibns will give the trainers a 
more Kcurate picture of the heeds of the partiwlar employed. This ensures that the training 
will meet the needs desired by the manap* ef the employes. 

The faculty development coordinator at a cdtnmuhity college may dwree to o^ both Division 
Dwis md fKolty in an asesment of needi The Division Deere may ase tmSs for dbvelbpmeht 
Ktiviti^ whi(^ may be of less importance to the faculty, but faculty members m/ have some 
impa-tant smSi which are hot immediately apparent to -siAninistrstors. the Faculty Senate may 
prdviS a forum for disct^loh of faoilty dsvelopment needs, hoirever in mret eemmuhlty cdllep 
the Faculty Senate rarely includes a^unct faculty members. For this reudh, a dittussioh of the 
faulty (^elq)meht hee& may initially be done by questionneire. with fdlldw-up disonsidh 
groups mtetihg at varin^ times of the day and evening so that the majority of fKtilty ifiembw^ 
have to the mntinp. As with corporations, the needs for feculty dBVelopmeht should be tied 
dirretly to the minidh statonent of the community college. I^aculty and Division Deans must be 
m«6 aware of the importance of this connection before a nea^ assessment Is cdhdueted^ 

2. eoBi Setting 

After the riee^ been ^e«ed, the goals for the dsvelopment activity ^id t» statal. A 
twni gnl settir« method Is ^ effeetively by Robert Buckham. training supervisor for Hecia 
Mining ^pany In eeeur d'Alehe, Idihb. and ah iretructor at North Idiw (Allege. Buckham 
rsammmdia tmiti goal setting probi^ in which "the mahagar and his team...)ointiy discuss sid 
j^ree upBh plant gwls" (eoblentz, Seber & Pribble, March, 1 987). This method may eesiiy be 
adsptol fer m within aca^le dip^tinmte in a community college. The Department Chair and 
ffculty ffloy di^t^ goals for the dspartmeht: hl^wr student retention, larger enroilmenls, new 
innevstive programs, etc. Thrbu(^ this dlsoj^lon the participants gain a better understanding of 
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the goals which are important to otho* faoilty monbers, partici^ts twe an opportunity to 
^ehd and ecplaih tlwir positiora. and everybhe gains a feeling for the draired re^Jlts of the 
prop^ staff development aetiviti^. 

^1 setUhg staff d^el^meht i^ld tie realistic. John Reddish, manegement oonsiltant, 
end (^rge Biekley, prreideht of eiehh Industrie. Inc. , developed the SMART formula for assessing 
the pn^res of anpleye^ toward Sty goal, ebals arid standard should be SpBcifin , fiflHJCfldlfl. 
AtlaiflBfalBi BBilts-QrIflnlia . md £iii=£ilflt£ (edrdm, tee & Pribble. 1 986). in Jlscins^ng the 
^Isfor faculty development activities, three five criteria will br ing the disoi^ion down to the 
pr«liMl quwtlohs: "What do we want to achieve?;" "How will we ma^ire tte rwilts?;" "is this 
gx] realistic and attainable?;" "^hat will tho rwults be?;" and "What is a realistic time frame 
for mwting the staled gral? How urgent is it to reach the goal in a particular time frame?" 
AoKfemire ^etlmre enjcy theorizing more than dsveioping a difihite plan of action. eampt» 
tanmitlTO a»T)etimn fall into the trap of "^jl talk, no action." Utilization of fihwe «-iterla for 
ornpusrammitttere and for facul^ devel^ment activities will ensure that facUlt/ membeniare 
working toward a concrete, obtairable goal. 



C. Putting titt Plan Into Action: The Role of the Training Director 

.After m& have been ^^ed and goals have been stated through a team effort, the Training 
Oirnt^ g^ to wtrk in implementing the plan. Today's Training Director has evolved into ah 
internal csnsultaht who servre the nee£ of meragement The three areas of expertise required of 
a Training Dir'Ktir are ihsti-uctional methodology, business organizational skills, and the ability 
to cmsult aid negotiate with meragement in impTementihg a training program (Ruark, 1986). 
With these skills, a good f raining Dlr^tor rah put the plan into action. 

Istifilfig magazihe's Ih^ry r^t of the ten bat training organiotlons in the country 
ihciudHi IBM. Xerox. HewJett-Pedcard, AT&T. M^bnaWs. the U.S. military, Oeneral Electric, 
teneral MoUrs, 3M, and Proctor & eomble (ebrdoh, done 1986). When the training directors 
were aski^ what rtiakre their training orgahizatiohs so succ^ul. the answers were all similar to 
mm frainir^ Directw- Ken Hahseh's ramment: "Training is linked directly to businres 
objectivK. The tralriirig function Is hot something separate from the managBment function, 
training is seen re ah mabllhg proc^ to meet goals" (Gordon, June 1 986, p.24). 

^muhi^rollegre mar use this plosophytf In 
academic terms this traralatre to "The faculty/staff development program Is linked directly to the 
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mission of the eQllege " The fQllowihg are samB of the su^^ful practice used in Implemehtlhg 
the training plan. 

j. Oemihd Succ^ 

The sueeessful ecrporate training departm^ts are aoxiurtable for may detail of the 
planning, the design, and the impl»naltatioh of a traihihg prbgron. They uhdi'stahd that training 
praams ffell to axdmplish goals Ajb to faulty preparation, faulty dreign, or faulty 
implementation (kinlaw & Christensen, 1986). Owrpreparatidh is the Icey to »joc^ in the 
excel j«it trainir^ organiations. 

(Allege faculty understand this prirsciple very well. A well-plann^ clt^ with clear goals 
ahdjvpropriale methods of delivery will reailt in meeting the goels of the class. This principle 
can easily be adapted for feculty developTieni projects 

2. Keop In (oyeh with the whole brgahfzation 

A Training Dirato' should be familiar with every npeci of the business of the company. 
It's important to know the t^ey managers in the various departments to build rapport end to 
incraa understanding of that area of the bbm^ Excellent Training Directors know what the 
company is *ing: the structure, the plm, and the pr^^ 1986). 

In a ennmunity sdllege. the faralty development raordihator should make an effort to gain a 
ciw* urKferstandihg of the differeht problems and unique characteristics of eadi disciplinary area 
it is iitipcrlant to be^e familiar with the method used in teaching, the studsnts attracted to the 
diasipline, the budgetary coretraints of the departineht, and the faojlty members in each division. 
Through this knowle^ md understahding, faculty members end dBparlment chairs may feel more 
trust in the efforts being made by the faculty development odordinator. 

3. Tie the Training Function to Orpiizotibhol ehange 

Tfw best Training bireetors think of manaGpeht d^ldpmeht ta an instrument of 
organizational change (ICinlaw & ehristensen, 1986). The menegers who are chenged will 
implement the new method, will gain new id^ from the training mperience, and will begin to 
change the orgmization. 

In a college setting, this prirwiple ran work on two levels: the Division Dean/Depertment 
Owir management level, and the Faculty level. Division Deans and Department Oiairs who 
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participate in cfeveidpmwit aetivitiK may berame catalysts for change in their Divisions, th^-eSy 
influencing change in the entire brganizatibn. Facalty meinbers who are participants in faculty 
Svelopment alivllies become catalysts for change by influencing other faculty members to try 
the new methodB. 



4. Provide Opportunities for Applieatibn 

Feedback on past programs Is important for the cbhtinued iocce^ of the program. Ihrae 
who have ra»ivS the training can advise the Training Director dh How the information and skills 
mm to their r^, wi how Uie skills providsd by the training hel^ to solve a problem or 
iroreese prauetlvify. Martin Brwdwellsai^ ^DeBl in reality. Deal 
witti real problems. Involving reel-sounding people" (Septemba-.isee). The training sessions 
stojld be (feigned to provi* practiMl application for the participant Non-participatory 
seaiions in which motivation or building or skills are simply described will hot produa 
application on the job (Kiniaw & ehrlslewen. 1987). Hewlett-Pa^sifs training activitie 
provide managers with new skills Uwy^ose on Ihejob immediately rather then at some point In 
the distant future (Coblentz. Lee. & Pribble. July. 1 986. p. ! 4). Jean Barbazette of The Training 
Clinic concurs: she ftels that training ^ions should provl* participants with aebmbihatidn of 
knowledge and skills (Ba^b^te. 1987). Many training sessions attempt to cram too mu* 
information into one seminar, whi^ reajlts In information overload Sresions which combine 
some information with «i opportunity to pot the information to work in a practiral merclse 
provide participants with a change of pare and also ^ the participants how to use this 
Information in their daily work. 

The noeife assessment of a feeulfy developmenl program may reveal that faculty members 
wsit InTormation or skills which may be immediately applied to the claKroom. Division Deara 
«d other man^s may m r^u«t activities which may be applied to the operation of the 
blvislon. Mwt ^It Iwners want information which is prretlMl and relevant to their work 
(Burnham. l982:WehdBl. 1985). Faculty members are probably not ah exception. 

This prKtin (ah also be put to use in the allege elm^; in some su^ect areas more 
wily ttiah others. In vocationai classs which emphttia Scllls, It's simple to combine 
informatioh in a lo^ure with skills in a 1^ eltts. In leetof^only clwses creative faculty 
memba^ may be able to find a way to make the Information applicable to the student through 
ih-cl^ocercises. 
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S. Look for Value to the QrgcmiZBtibh 

in looking ol m hcafe waeMmeht, a Training 0ir«itbr ne«6 to make some trainfhg 
juSements: Will the resources requlral -.leia rraults which would be worthwhile to the 
rompany? According to Dean Spitzer, the best opportunities for trairiihg aist "wha» there is a 
lar^ pCT-fa-mance gap among emplc^ in the nme job, and when Cluing this gap can mean 
sighifiMht iho-eKed revenuw or reduced costs for the org»lzatioh"(Spit2W', 1 986, p.37). 

in a rall^ setting the 'large performance gap" coutd be e common f abulfy problem: deel ihg 
with uhtferpreparai students, learning innovative tesching method for adults, raping with 
BurhSit or str^, or simply learning new collep procedures. Th«e "pw'fdrmanee gaps" would be 
th^ peraival by faculty members in the needs assessment, and may not be » ewily meKurAle 
is th^ pw-ro-maha ^ in a orpdrate setting The needs ossssment would show the extent to 
which a lerge number of feralty members feel the need to participate in certain types of faculty 
(teveli^meht programs. The ^jbb^ of the progran would also be jnrasured by participants in 
Stermining the applicability of the IhformSiori preasim. Some faculty deyelopment activities 
can play' a part in raJucing student drop-out ratra, or ran increase enrollment However with 
many faulty development activities it is difficult to determine whether any financial Impact 
would be mee»jrebla 

6. Plan for Folluw-lip 

A one-^ training program gaherally do^ riot result in long-term performance 
improyemwil (Spilisrj 1986). Follow-up OBlivitlra should relhrora the initial training, and 
me/ involve an evaluation by the supervisor of the trained employee. Mahagera should also 
discuss with the enipio^ the objectives of the tr aihihg program before ttie empl^ participates 
in tin training, and ^Id lelp in reinforcing the training after it h» been completed (eiarlc, 
1 986). Sometime mariagsrs msume Uot the foHow-up Ktivitin are the re^ora^jiliiy of the 
training ftpw^tment. The training department must first train ti«B manager in handling the pre- 
ahd p(Bt-traihihg discussions and follow-up applicsliGn of the training 

Fdllow-up Kllvllles in faculty/ development might involve the Division Dean, but it may hot 
be moBSSvy. Stjpporl from colleagues who also psrtieipated in the develbpmeht activity should 
provide relevant ntotivation end reinforcement for faculty members. 
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C. Speeifie Boels of Hiimah Resbtiro^ &evelopinmt 

For arty profit-mScihg cirporatJoh, the first priority is making a profit. Even corporatiore 
with an excellent reputation for hmm rKburces dsvelopmeht will agree with Bill Sheph^d, CEO 
of AUergai Pharmaceuticajs, who says "We are peopte-driahfed flflar the bottom line" (1987). 
Therefore, any human resjurces activilles must soppbrt the goal of maintaihihg or ihcrwihcj the 
prom through a diarige in the behavior of theemployere; training dSw hot prraurhe that people 
can be drangai, but the goal of any training activity is to change the dh-the-job slcills of any 
manager or employ ( BuzzottSj 1 986). Qenerally eorpo-atibrw want to ehhahw the slcills of the 
anployees to Increasa productivity to increKe profits. The goals which follow detail the methods 
which are u»J to motivate employees and managers to this end. 

t. New Employee Orientation 

Aocordihg to BarbKelte, presidfent of Th&Traimngei4Rte, the openirvi activity of a new 
enpldye; oriehtitim should set the mood for new employees ( 1 987). Gorning Bins in upstata 
York w^ having a difficult time in retaining their professionai employees. After eddihg a full 
drleritatioj pr^am for the new employees, with the involvement of the managw^s, the retwitidh 
hK ihcreesed tremendously. Gorning's '^ientation" begins with the hiring ifecisian and includn 
a»islahw in moving to upstate Mew York, and support from the new managBr. The orientatidh 
rantihu^ through the first eighteen months of employment at regular intervals. All df the bth«* 
human rewurces activlifa are wrapped into Coming's "orientation" (Barbazatte, 1 987). 

B«*barette ain ^tcduragn the use of a balance of knowledge, skills, and attituds activitin 
within a hew ohplcvw orimtatioh. Knowledge of the company and of systems for doing thin^ and 
company norms are impdrtant, arx) creating a positive attitude about the company is important 
But skills, the "how to's" are also important: hdwto fill out particular forms, how to operate the 
phone system, etc. A good new empldyee drientitidn will provide the hew onpldyee with a good 
feeling about the company, and with a better understanding df their role in the company. This may 
save considBrable time and effert and frietratldh later If the empldyee drienlatlon Is sketchy or 
non-existent, as Coming's was. 

2. Entrepreneur jng/lntraprmeurih^ 

When comparing drDahizatidra which are bureaucratic and those whicli are 
Mitrepreneurial. it is Impdrtant to first compare the prlorlilR of the senior management. 
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Bureajfrratic (rgini2Stions ars concernnl with the following aspects of the company in this ordsr: 

1. S^ior Mcnagcment 

2. Owners 

3. Workers 

4. eustomers 

Ehtrc^reheurlal organizatibhs are concerned with the same aspects of the comparry, but in a 
difrereht brdar: 

t. ^tratdmn^s 

2. Workers 

3. 6wh^ 

4. Sehldr Management CFarrell, 1986, p. 44). 

those who are rohhihg wtreprtweufial organiarlidns realia tJwt their profits come from the 
customrs, arid thereTore they strive to do the very b«t job possible to keep the customer 
atisfld. The other uwirjying principle of ehtr^rojeurship is the attitudft toward profits: 
profits are viewsJ is the fiiil of the enterprise rather th«i the afiiMHUC Ferret 1986, p. 44). 

Matsushita and IBM are excellent example of ehtr^reheurial drgahi^idhs whidi are 
driven by a basic philosophy of doing busiri^. a serae of minion to the ctetorner (Farrell, 
1986). Walt DiwiBy World in Orlando, Florida, hn an ehvirdhmeht, or "ralture", which 
promotes customer service. Guest courtny training Is only a half-day program, but the 
reinforcement of tfw ojlture of customer service providw Disney World with the reputation for 
o(wlleht customer courtesy and service. Employee are referred to ^ 'caA members" and 
wjstomers are referred to as "^jesls" (temke, 1986). De^ Sharp, mahaga^ of oiuratidnal 
pr^am dsvelopment at Disney World 9Bfs» "Our first tnk is to make [hew employees] partners 
in the rarpxate culture. And the culture is focused on one thing: making sure our gu^ts have ah 
enjoyable e»<perlehce"(Zimke, 1986, p.42). In all three corporations empldyees feel an 
Ihipdrlant part of the orpdrate enterpr ise in serving the customer. 

What is the role of Human Resources Development in promoting entrepreheurship within a 
wrpbratidh? The Human Rnources must start with the sentdr level mahagemeht in making the 
misslwi of the busine^ simple and clear. The importance of the eustomers, and the Impdrtahce of 
every empfdyw tdking responsibility for their pert of the busihe^ must be prated clearly to 
ttie Mnidr managBinenL lie priorities of the company, based on the miaeidh, must then be 
axnmunlartal by the senior managers. Employees must clearly understand how his or her job 
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relates directly to the eustemer. The cshapt of a "hds1ri«s within a busing" riia/ be IhtrddiKsb 
by Human Resources Development Sid reinforced by the managers. But it's up to the Human 
Reaiurces Director to be the champion of ehtrepreheurship through training activities and 
foIIow-up reinforcement with mahago^sSidnnpldyeK. 

CoHeps have always be^ entr^rwieurial orgMiiratibhs in one rrepect: eaS divisjon, 
department, a«j faculty member h^ real respOrisibiHty for their part of the operation of the 
collega However the iciae of the "customer" m the firet priority may be qorationeble in some 
instances. First, who ts the customer? Is the college sludBrit the oistomer, or is sdclefy the 
ultimate customer? Second, are we so^^ing the customer by giving the eustomn* what is d^ired 
by the cratomcr, or by providing what m feel will be best for the customer? Thrae are 
philcsjphlral qu^jor», the answers to which may be quite different from one collegi setting to 
another, eommunity cdllegre sw-ve the Idral communis by providing trained, educated people to 
work in the rommuhity. Ihdivi(*«ls in the local community are served by being provided with the 
clasas which are heedid for a job, and for a broad general eduratioh. CoWtges must keep both 
"customers" iri mind When plehhirig pro-ams arid servi^ Fecolty must keep both in mind when 
planning curricula and teaching t\e^. 

in thinking of studmts as ct»tomers, ^Ity should hot ho^^rily feel dbligeted to give 
them what ttsy want, hfewever , in teaching aiilt stu*rits, some cbliabbratlw between teaSier and 
students may result in a better learning ehvirohmeht If faculty and college obhslder students to 
be "customers" they will treat students With rrepect, provide mmBWM service, provide 
convenient service, and provide bettw- sw^ire than ariydrie else. CtollegK are In competition for 
stwiBnts taJay, so it is importirit for ffeulfy. staff, arid administrators to remember that the 
customer is number one. Faculty arid staff develdpmsrit activitire ran be the catalyst in creating 
this new attitude which will result in a truly eritr^reri»jrial organization. 

3. ino^lng CreBtivity: Quality Circles and Creativity Training 
Quality circlw were started in Japan by Americans, and were re^intreduead to Dorporate 
AmeriM in 1974. The original goal of the quality circles was to save money for the company 
thrcwgh ^lity amtrol. The quality circles dreamed up new ways to k^ quality high while 
wvirig money for the corporation. In 1977 Lockheed reported that the 30 quality clrelw had 
saved the company $3 million in three years (Qeber, 1 986, p.S5). HowevS-, tod^ td^heed \m 
in (^jality circles. Many companies which jumped on the bahdwagbh in the 1970's arid early 
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j 98C's h9?e either quit utilizing qmiity circles^ or have majifisl the quality circle somewhat by 
changing the emphasis to "ampjo^ inyolvemenl teams," "natural work groups" (Oabw-, 1986)^ 
or "strategic btnin^ teams' (Goblentz, et ai. -, Sept. 1 966. pp. I ^- 1 5). 

The praitive side of quality circles^ by any name, is that employees are invoived in a 
participatory tram to »1ve a problem or rate a new idee. Particijwtidn by empldyms is 
particularly ericoureeaJ by witr^reneurial organiations. Interpersonal skills and listening 
skills are important fc (jjality circles, but generelly these skills must be a pert of the trelhif^ 
prreess before a qualify circle begira (Feuer. Mas^, 1986). Quality circles are generally 
compSMd of memba^ from varibM fwrts of the corporation. They meet regularly to tab action to 
solve technical problems and p^le problems, to crwte innovative solutions to any problem or to 
create innovative new product ideu. The qualify circle recognize the importance of the human 
element in the vast corporatiori. Human resourca are utilized effectively through succ^ul 
quality circles. 

Creativify training may be u»d in ebhiurietibh with qualify circire, or may be leed for 
fostering Individual creativity. An enlrepreheurlal atme^here is hec^ry for the suc^ of 
vallty circles and creativity training. Without the freedom to rate and the r^wnslbillfy for 
their part of the company , employees will become disowragid when their Inhdvative idmare not 
enraura^ (S-ealivify training is gBnerally provided by rampahi^ with a reputation for 
enlrepreneursfijp and innovation: IBM, Rand, Bell kebs. Entmah Kodak. General Motors, 
Hewlrtt-Pa*ard, Colgate-Palmolive. Shell Qil, 1986). Many 

companies in tfw IraditiTOlfy "creative" businTOw. su* « edvertislhg. make company-wide 
ainmltments to creativify training. Other rampanies will train key people in the art of 
brairetorming, visualization, lateral thinking, divergent thinking, end otlier creetive thinkir^ 
tKhnlqu^(6ordm&Zemke, 1986). 

^munify c»ll^ have many committees, tesk forces, departments, and advisory 
cwnmittaw which have the pbtentiel for functioning as academic qualify circlw. As with 
eerporatidhs, tralhihg in interpersonal communication, listening skills . and creative thinking 
skills ma/ beneficial to the members of a task force or committee before starting to work bri 
finding a active solotioi to a problem. To ensure saaom for any eamptn committee in becoming 
a creative, Inhdvative ^lify circle, the college administration m^ foster Ihndwtioh. If 
eommuriify cbll^ persist in "doing it ttwt way because we've alwa^ done II that way," 
particlpants in any crotive c^lify circle will quickfy become discouraged, aid the college will 
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lose the potential Tor innovative idsai. 
A. ihcrenihg ProUctivlty 

Increased profijctivlt/ Is tiw uUimatiB goal of human r^ro^ developinenl: dBveloping 
incrtsad skills and developing human potential to gain ihcrejwd quality or quantify of pruduct. 
the Institute of ji^trlal EnglriiBers (HE) eohdUeted a ^rve^ of 666 rarporate HE members to 
determine the lop ten pro*jctivity imprwement menures taiceh by their corporations In the past 
five yMrs. Four of tlw top ten measures Involved some rorm of human rwourw dBvelop'nent. 
Sixty-Mven peront of the corporations introduced or improved their inventory and production 
rontrol meth^; sixty-seven percent also involved employed rormally in productivity 
Improvement planning and evaiuation through quality eirelreahd suggnttioh programs; sixty-six 
^ceht evaluattti perfw-manoe and establi^ ^ific produclivify improvement targete; and 
fifty-five peront improved the quality of product through worlcer training. Rnpohdahte also 
states that the big^ obstacle to productivity improvement was a lack of mahagemeht 
committment (Feuer, dune. 1986). 

It may rot be ^ ^ ror axnmuhlty oollegn to measure productivity in quantity of worlc: 
most community cslligB mt\ars strunle to Iceep up with heavy teaching ioads. However it may be 
possible to attempt te mmure quantity through the qualitj^ of service: attrition and retention. 
Blaming a high number of drops bh poor teething oh be very dangBrou& Some occellent teachiBrs 
who have very high stehdStfe msf oaim the underprepared students to drop the clasSj simply 
b^wjse Wof are hot able te kei^ up with the level of quality that is expected by the teacher. 
Faculty devel^ment may iha*e»e the uhdfirstendihg of faculty members for the new students who 
are rowing in numbw-: the uhSrprepared studehte and the edult studsnta Through a bitter 
undBTstandlng of the learnihg stylw of th^ hew studehts, faculty members may have a belter 
chaha at IncroBing the retention, and increasing the number of studehte who return each 
sem^ter. 

5. Improving Morale 

Probably tlw most difficult ps*t of addhwsir^ the problem of morale fmprovemwit Is the 
assessment of employ morale. Morare is highly subjective, however most managers have e sense 
of their Apartment's ffiorale. whether it's high or low. ihcrenihg or dycretsing (Ooblentz. Qeber. 
& Pribble. January. 1987). Robert Bu^ham. training supervisor for the Hecia Mining 
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Company, uses a teem apprcibh for morale ^e^ment (Cbblehtz, Geber, & Pribble, January, 
i 987). First the teem ^aesa e s the ojrrwit morale, then lists events which Scrraa morale or 
keep morale low. Next, the teon us^ bralr^itiihg to list everything tiiat h^ a positive effect on 
«npldy» morale. The two lists ere compered and ranlced by the twm acrording to the mret 
"powwful" fmxs. Finally, a plan of actiori is implonnited to counteract the negative forces and 
increase the positive forces. This method of improving otiployee morale am the advantages of a 
twm "qoality circle" approach with craetivi brainstorming. Buei^ham belim that allowing 
trams to help a>lve their own problems increases the chances that any proposed solutions will be 
suc^rul (ebblehtz, Qeber, & Pribble, January, 1 987, p. 96). 

Part of a mcrale problem moj^ be older emploj^ who tuve reached a plateau in their 
ear^. Any employee or manager who feels that their prospects for advancement in rank or 
salary have reec^ a died end can eesily become bored, unproductive, and difficult to motivate 
(Gbblwjtz & arSiri, ftugtet, 1986, p.10). Human rraource development departments are being 
called upm by many eorpbratlbre to provide training programs speclflwlly to incr?«se levels of 
enthusiKin aid mdtivatidn among plateeued miployees. 

Ownmunity edlleges have many "plateaued" faculty members; however, an assessment of 
morale would be htt^ary to determine how many faojlty mnnbers actually perceive tliemsives 
OS "plateauKl." the wrlier dita show th«t the fatality is gewelly getting older, and that faculty 
members are less lilcely to move from eellagi to csHege, thererore some faralty members may feel 
"stucic." Other faculty members mey be experiencihp low morale for other renbhs: e perception 
of an oppressive administration; a twlief that the college funding sftoatioh rantinues to worsen 
with no signs of improvement.' a feeling of hdpel^h^ in dealing with uhderprepared students 
who eppor to lack motivation for college wdrlc; eh ahtegohistic wbrlcing environment within the 
division; and any other ragstive factors which appear to be Imp^lble for the individual faculty 
membo' to control, domtnunity colleges ma/ want to aJdress this problem through e gmeral 
nsessment of faculty morale, and specific faculty development octiviti^ to address the hee^ of 
any feculty members witli low morale. 

6. Training the trainer: Content Experts 

Tralhlhg Dlrotors mof choose to use content experts as trainers in highly te^hlal or 
spaialiwl training BCtiviUes. Most content exps^^ts have had riot teaching experience, so the 
training director is responsible for developing the cbhteht expert into a good organizer and 
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presenter before the tralnifig begins. Susan taris»h, of training and development for 
Phllndelphia's Mora Rehabilitation Hospital, hw some suggntiohs in training content wperts to 
become good trainers (OJblentz & Pribble, 1 987). First ^ sugg^^ helping the contisit experts 
to come up with instructional objective whi* are clear and meffiurabta The broad objective 
be broken into smaller "enabling" c^jectiv^ whidi will build a frameworic for the material 
n^ for the training program. An outline of the iretruction will act as a Ireson plan which may 
be easily followed by the content expert (Gtiblehtz & Pribble). 

This technique has b^ usal suBc^ully with a traihlhg program for Customer Service 
Reprraaitanvra of the Sojlha-n California Edison Gbm^. Cdmplaihts from the public were 
Musihg strres to build among the customer aw^ia i^rwehtotivw, and management was not 
pr^aj to ha»K!le the problem throngs training aetiviti^ So a ff-dup of Customer Service 
ReprMBhtatives from the various Southern (Slirornia Edison Company office were trained to act 
as trairiers/rKilitatdrs in order to take the proram to their co-worlters at the Individual branS 
offices. The training prqjram w^ planned by customer service reprMwtalivw, beoun they 
were able to create real- life sranerioe whiS would aid trainees in coping with hostile owtoners. 
A formal evaluatidh oihdu^ in the serand ywr of the pn^ram showed that this traihlhg program 
has been eftativB in rafccing str^ and increasing the qwlity of customer service ( bee, 1 987). 

There is a twd-toldJVPliMtidh of this training technique for community collegn: training 
other reculty members to train wlleaguw; and training part-time Instructors who are edhtwit 
exper ts in tm:hing meth^ for the> It^je classroom. Faculty membirs should partieipato in the 
plsining of ftojlty ^el^meht activitin, but faculty members also make excellent focilitotors 
for faculty (Jsvel($mOTt Ktivities. Faralty members wiUi an expertise in teaching remedial 
studente could be very effective in treinir^ other feculty members to cope with undgrprepored 
stutoits in re^iar college eira. Faulty members who teach interpersonal commuhi^iohs 
may also teach these te:hni9«s to colleagyn. Experiehbed facoltir members who are recognized « 
eccallenl teadiera may act as "cdnsultante" to faoilfy members who want assistenca in their 
teeing. Becaus ftojlty memba*s have ehbouhtered similar situations in tlw classroom they may 
oftem be more relatabje then outeidBrs. 

Plwy conmunlty coll^ jwve hirS fwt-time i^^ 
have little or no teechlngexperleha. Studahte in vootidnal pro^ws benefit from the expertise 
of a current prKtiticnw- rather than a full-time irwlructor who ei Jwr left the field years ago, or 
never actually «vorked In the field. The practitioner on bring relevance, current practfces and 
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standw^ds» aid advice fbr students Interested in saking empleyment In tile field. However railteht 
wperta are not trained to be teachers: tiiey ma/ not know how to brgSiize the mato'ial in a Iggiral 
fashion or how to present it clearly to a group of students. FSulty dBveldpmeht activities should 
addre^ this need in colleges which emplo/ content expert as pert-time instructors. 

7. Development of Supervisors and Hanagers 

ManagBment training onpiiasisBS the manegsment of people and resdurbis. Supervisors 
typlrally have more dirot cwitact with line workers and therefore need gixxl motivational skills in 
maneging p^le. Managers m^ have more responsibili^ In tiandling budgets, dealing with 
various d^tments, and rriahaglhg thrae who work liis or her department 

SuByYlary tralhlng Is recommended for employees who move up into supervisory 
petitions. Mw-tin Brbedwell, gBroral manager cf the tenter for Management Services. Inc., 
believes that new supo-vlMrs ^Id be given pre-supervlsory training to prepare for the jolJ 
(Brosawell.AUffist J986). Ata langi uhivirslty with more than 400 nonacademic supervisors, 
the pr^idsnt l^ued a directive to the university training deparlment- no employees would be 
promotHl to supervisory positions until aflac they had odmpleted some pre-supervlsory training. 
The same training was offered Jo ourrait supervisbrs who had had ho prior supervisory training. 
The pre-ajpervlsors were trained In the afternodn, the current «ipervisors in the morning. Tfie 
training department ftund that the pre-supervisors were alwa^ bh time, were eager . stayed after 
cla^ to talk, and found w^ to make up any rtil^ scions. The oirreht supervisors were 
consistently late, trirt to leave the se^lons early, and mined numerous s^loro with no attempt 
to make up the missed material. Howevw*, » the training SKSIons prdgr^ the 
pre-ajpervisors talked with the current supervisors oh the job and started to stimulate some 
ehtht«l(Bm for the training program. By the end of the program the current supervlars saw a 
n^ for a pri^am In managing people, and were interested In the training. Some even bought 
books on tile subjects (Bn»^ 1966). 

In the swne way. hew faculty members (supervisors to groups of stuctents) who rewJve 
training in people management skills fig^ teaching will be bettsr-equlpped to "stipervise" 
slu*nts. New fwjTty members, full-time or part-time, who have received such trainlf^ may 
6ulld mthijsl^ii ammg the more experienced facui^ for training in pe^le-mahagBment skills. 

Training for hnnngfirs involves the same people maragement skills, but t»Ually involve 
other felsldh-makino sicllls and skills in budgeting. Pat Doyle and Dick Tlhdal, principals In 
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ManagBment fa* Jma^rm, a Kingston, Ontirfo consulting firm hK several teehnfqt^ for 
training managers who are wiiat the/ like to call "wimp managBrs:" three who are more cwwn^ 
with their own job »curity than with leeaBrship of their team (Goblentz & Sbrdbn, August. 
1986, p.62). Doyle aid Tindal recommend that orgoiizatiwis take eetian to prevent "wimp 
mah^s" from continuing tfwir non-productive weys. brganizBtions may want to consider 
evaluating the manes' performance on Ifw most important company goals before rewardirig 
"wimps" for being slaves to the bu^t and vetoing new ideas which mi^t go beyond the budget. 
Boyle and Tirrtl My: "When awfrohted with new idras^ a favorite response of the wimp mSwger 
is, 'We irm that «id it do^'t work.' Mret organi^ions tend to reward conformity and svoldance 
of failurr(ebblOTt2&&r*h, August, 1986,p.64). Orgaiiizations which reward risk-taking and 
innovatibh by showing rriahagw-s the pdtwitial for succe^ may see even "wimp" managers try new 
i(^. Trainir^ in active thinking, quality circles, and Kitrepreneurship would also be 
beneficial for three managers who are more ihtw^ested in acurity and status quo than in the 
further ctevelopmait of the S^gahiatiori. 

/ifTS inisireiters and Division 5Mhs who have bem with a college for many years may not 
realize how often they say "That's the way we've always done it," or "We tried it and it didn't 
worlc." This attitixls can be particularly fruslralihg for thoa adn>ihislrators and deans who want 
to innovate but are prevented from doing so by dutmotlod organtattbnal procedures. Faculty 
members are affected when the col iege continues to ocist bh idee whtc^ worked twenty years ago 
but which are no longer ipplicable to today's cdmmuhify college. Faulty may also feel stifled in 
trying innovative programs if the college administr», m^ innovation very difficult (SllepB 
adfT inistrators and deans should be jeading the way for the bbmmuhity college of the future rather 
thai clinging to the past But direction and encojragSneht to inhdvate must rarne from the 
cwnmunity college CEd: ub College President or Distrlel ehancfillbr. 

h CEO Support for Human R^urces Development 

The OrafKp Ctouhty chapter of the American Sciety for training and Development (ASTD j 
titloJ their Spring 1 987 conference, An Evglving PaPifaPsMj v this refers to the importance for 
human rreourw development professionals to form partnerships with line mahagers and with the 
GEO to ^1n Gxxnpanywide support for human resources dsvelopmeni the ^ihg genial s^ioh 
IhcltKH two wperlenced CEOs: William Shepherd of Al jerjpn, and Harry Bubb of Pacific Mutual 
Financial Services. Both Shepherd and Bubb were emplMtic in saying that the b«t way to freter an 
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Bclive proyam of human restwrces development within the corporation is for the CEQ to support 
it financiajly, and to support it with time in a long-term, »mmittm«)t to human 

r^r^ dBveloprnent ( j 987). 

1 hraighout the literelure of training and dwslopment , the impdrtanDe of support from the 
top-level management is emphasized. Motorola's ad, Roljert QalvJn, commissioned a five-ywr 
U"9lnihg plw, baasi dh a company-wide study, to dBtermlne training needs. Motorola openeS ah 
$8.5 mllllbh state of the art training center In 1986, and budgets $44 million for training 
annually, showing that the wmpany acts on the ttd*s committment to training (Lee, Cfetoher, 
i 986). A survey of Forturo 5QG edmpanles edhftcted by Exeoitlve Knowledgeworks, a research 
and consulting firm In Palatine, llllhbis, reveal^ that In fifty percent of the cases the CEO or 
presidBnt is most often the "driving fora" behind training for wecutlves. In thirty- seven 
perranl of t»w companies the vice presidSit of human r^ro^ prdvidre trie motivation for 
training (OBber, 1987, p.97/. 

With the v«l number of changes which afleet Darimuhlfy ^llep It Is Impdrlwit for the 
leadership to be strong. C^ianges are the major rereon for Irainir^ and development ectlvltles In 
busing, and the same should be true for community eo legre. A strong ebmmuhlty cdll^ leader 
sfiould be the driving fw^ce behind a new ti- oh-goihg administrative, faculty, and staff 
development program. If the ieadership of the commuhlty college prdvldra a way to rape with the 
chah^. and to develop innovative new prorams and \im through developmoit pro-ams. the 
r^lt will be a strong organization which is well- prepared for the future. 

F. Budgeting for Human Resources Oevelopment 

Ttw literature say^ that emploj^ training offers many benefits to any orgahlzatloh. The 
specific benefits of human rwdurces development may be clearly seen In the previous example. 
Bui Ikjw can a community rallege pay for ah exteralve human rraources development proram with 
a limitsl budpt and dwindling rwourc»? Several rompanles have run into the same problem and 
have found innovative sblutldhs to the prdblin of budgeting for human resources development. 

\. Ireatirig 1 raining nan Ihv^tment 

tJeputy a^lstaht canmandaht of the U.S. Army Aviation Logistics School, Otto Haisllp, dr., 
su^ls showing the fl«>I benefits of training to manag»nent in clear terms Ralsllp's principle 
Is "Tralhlhg Is m Ihvwtment of capital resources at the present time for a return In the future 
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that is more valuable than the present expena" ( 1987). When m«iey Is tight, and Oimpetitiail 
for that money is fiercej it may be necesary to show manapiient the eurrsit ^ile^ ewts of a 
particular operation, and the future costs post-training with the erefe for training figured in. 
This means transjating intangibles, such as "empjoydB satisfaetion" or "ebmpahy prwtige," into 
dollars and cwts. When a training projram is approved by management, it is a pd idea to Ice^ 
metiralous rerar* to show management later Iww the money wm spent, and the fiscal bwiefits of 
the prdj«t after a period of time ( Haislip, 1 987). Every organizetion is interested in seeing the 
return oh the ihvretmCTt Planning with the investment in mind may also assist the training 
department in plenning more prectical, 1^ expehsive projects. 

2. "No Cost" training 

Ha«gBrs may be used ^ triVners when training budget are tight. In addition to swing 
moneyj there are two very good rereons to Use managers » trainers: maragers have a wealth of 
information to oj^ferj and maragers who train othirs tend to "practice what they preetSi" when they 
are back on the job (FeueTj eL al., 1986), which may inerewe m quality of their work ^ 
manaprs. Oood Samaritm Hospital in San Jjse, Galifdrnia, h« ho training d^artment and no 
formal budget for training, yet they have managed to train more than 260 h^ital managers and 
supervisors over the past five years (Feuer, March, 1986). in 1979, be^(^ of the many 
chah(^ in the health rare business, the decision was mads to begin training some of the managers 
and supervisors. A consultant was used for one year to ks^ training nee^, end to plan the 
traihihg. First the hropital administrators and top managers wre trained by the cbnwltaht in the 
eight man^eht ourse modules. Then the manaprs beceime trainers for the supw^visont 
through e train-lhe treinw" program conducted by the consultent. the menagemeht training 
prt^am h» btth rahtlnuing since the beginning with volunteer trainers from the grdup of 
man^s wrn had b«h previously trained. A management education committee at the hospital 
whtihuw to la* at hew training needs, and addresses these needs with new course modules. The 
only exr Uurw for training by the Good Samaritan Hospital were the initial irtvestmwit in the 
service oi the ccmiltaht fw^ one yeer, and the on-going costs of a few ciassroom supplies and 



meeting room rental (Feuer, Mardi, 1986). 

Faulty members In a ^muhity rallegs could easily be used to train other faculty members 
or admihistratbrs, and division deans and adininistrators couid be used to train other members of 
mah^eht or faojlly. A community college is a wealth of human resources, all of whom may be 
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pot^tial trainers in their ar^ of expertl^. BOTimynity ralleg^ could al^ follow the ocample of 
the Sood Somarltah Hcspital in hiring a training cbradltaht for one year: Fbwever, Sighing a 
reality meinb^ or admihistrator who Is ramlllar with the planning and implemehtalloh of human 
r^rce development abtiviti^ may be even more effective, with any developmoit ectlviti^, 
it is important that the bonsultant/faculty mnnber works with a faculty committee in planning the 
initial training. 

3. Proflt^le Seif-Supportlhg Training 

Mendota Mental HKlth Institute In Madisdh, WIscoralh he a full- time traihihg staff of five 
which Is paid for hy state t^es. However the training activities have started to berome partially 
»lf-supportlng tiy providing the ssiie traihihg proi^ams to hdh-emplo^ groups for a fee. 
N«i- employees may Include emplo/ees of county social service egmci^, 69/ care oehters, 
residential care facijities, sdrols, churches, nursing homes, and any others who heed to know 
Sout the care of the maitally 111. Program fees typically range from $25 to %A0 per po'sdh, 
depending on the t^xAw's fee end the crat of producing the course meteriels and mailing 
brddiur^. Providing traihihg to outside groups is po^ible becr^ many of the programs focus 
oh generic tbpira: fire prevehtloi, e^tiveness training, and oommunications skills. In 
addition, a mahagemeht ^uehoe is offered which onild be utilized by any maraigement group 
(Feuer,S^tember, 1986). 

The Mehdota Mental Heelth Ihstitute provides a valuable modal for community oolleges and 
other government- funded brganlzatldhs: find training programs which can be adapted for use by 
any biK;lh^ group with similar traihihg heob, and provide the training for a fee. If properly 
administered in cohjuhctioh with a busing and industry liaison at the college, community collep 
faculty and staff devoiopm^t acttvltl^ could eully become self-supporting. Fees to outside 
groups could even providB the necessary fuhdihg to ocpahd faculty development to ah even mxe 
oxtenslve program in tlw future. 

Summary 

Busings and industry ean pmm tsmmuhlty wlliflre with many exciting ideas for faculty 
divejoprnent actlvitiiB. The humah rraour^ dsvelbpmeht activlti^ which exist in business toda/ 
are far mere exlehslve tliah Uie faailty dsvelbpmeht activltire oirrehtly In community coilegss. 
Although cdmmiihity allege m certalhly ph good idSK from other community colleges, 
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state-of-the-art in human resources deveVcspment is currently in business. A wise piah for any 
bommunlty roll^ would be to stud/ the iiteroture of both higher education and corporate human 
rofiurc^ development to find the iden which best suit the faculty development it is 
important to ronember that community coilagK need a va7 »jpportive QiljegB President or 
Chancel la- who straws ehthusiMm for faculty development through initial funding and continued 
encouragement dh a long-term b^is. 
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GbriclUsiori: A Plan for Action 

the iilerature of corfxrate human resDurces dsveiopment and the literature of highw^ 
education shows that there is an increasing need for human resources deveidprnent activities. How 
may a cbminohi^ collegB utilize this information in plannir^ for the divelopment of faculty? the 
literature may te synthaized into five steps which form a plan for action in d^loping an 
dh-^ihg prcc^ of faralty divelopment Any program of faculty development rojuires a 
full-time coordinator to implement the plen for faculty developmenl The coordirwlor of faculty 
development may Implement the plan for action through completion of the following five steps: 

I. Resrareh 

7 he ojr rent 1 Iterature of higher edueattdh and wpdrate human resources dBTBlopment 
should ^ studied thorouglily to pin rurtiier insights into the p^ibiliti^ for the development of 
the faculty of a spwlfic college. Innovative ideas may he gained rrom busing and from othw* 
awnirionfty roll^ through a complete review of the current literature; Rwear^ might also 
inclu^ visits to other rampuses in which an active pregrarii of fa«jity development is in plara. 
Visits to corporate human resources development departments will also result in marry hew tdets 
which may be incorporated into a faculty development program. 

2. A^essment of Neeis 

Assossmenl of needs must be participatory fa^ a vital program in rawilty development All 
segments of tiie campus population should be jheluded and invited to participate in tlie needs 
^ssment fulj-time faculty, BcBunct faculty, dips-tmeht chairs, divisibh dams, administrators, 
and stu^t development services. Students might even be ineludid indirectly Vvi^ough the use of 
fKul^ evaluation ^jrvey^. the asse^ent of needs might Initially be oddr^sed thrdu^ a survey 
of the listoi stents of the ompm population, the survey results would indicate the needs which 
are ftit by ffeuify members, and the neecb expressed by others for the development of faculty 
members. 

After the tabulatiwi of the survey, several discussion group meetings should be held at 
various timra of the *y and evwilng to allow all agments of faculty to partleipate in the rahlcihg 
9f the statot r^. During the dlso^lon vtwps, the faculty would be given the results of the 
surveys ^ a b»is w di^i^ion. However , the faculty members should have the final decision In 
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prierUizirig the rae& and in determining which faculty udvelopment activities wili be most 
beheficial to the faulty. The rnutti a this assenmoit through diaojsion groups mo^ show the 
for a "cafeteria'' approach to faculty develbpmoit if the heei^ of the faculty are too diverse: a 
choics of Ktivities rather than one major empiwsis. The hee^ aKenmeht may also reveal rame 
nrads whidi are commw to a majority of fKulty mwnbers. The heed Tor a program of activiti» to 
sw^e these needs for ah of the faculty would be appropriate in IhKB c«k. The mret important 
espect of the essessnent of needs is that a large number of faculty members ere involved. Through 
involvement, the faculty dsvelopment project gains support from a o^ltioil ma^ of faculty 
memto's, who m^ in turn influence other faculty members to participate. 

3. Planning of Initial Faculty bevelDpment Activitln 

The OKirdinatdr of faculty development must utilize the feadtncic prOVi^ through the 
faulty dis»^idn grrops in planning for appropriate faculty dBveldpmeht Ktivitira. Th«e 
activitiK mijght range from ^t seminars with a guest meeker or a panel of speeko's, to longer 
sicills woricslKips, to mbtivatiohel discussion groups which meet regularly on a w^ly besis over e 
perl^ Of w^s. The heec^ ^^eht will detn<mine the tfpK of worlcshops or activitin. the 
bet times of d^, the frequency of activitiK, the preantars, and the participants. If the collegl 
makes time available for faculty development activities for one week each year, many shorler or 
more intensive workshops may be conducted during this week in a "Faculty Development 
Institute." 

4. Foilaw-up of Faculty Development ^tivitles 

biwussion groups or "teems" should be formed to reinforce the meterial gained from tlie 
facul^jr dBveiopment activities, too many timre people walk away frbin a seminar with wonderful 
hew i^ which are raver Implemented due to lack of follow-up. For ihstah», if faoilty inembers 
laarh a hew method of teaching, they should attempt to ijse It In at lent one el^. After using the 
hew method, facul^ mswbers ma/ compre results with other rawlfy members In the dlsa^foh 
group. Follow- up discussion groups ma/ also providi the fSailty development coordinator with 
1^ for a follow-up workshop on tin some topic Follow-up Is crltiral to the dh-prig success of 
faoitty development 
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5. Evaluation of Faculty Development Activities 

Ufciri ^pletibn of any faculty divelopm^t actlvitteSj faculty participants should tie polled 
through a writt^ survey end thrdu^ disci^ion groups about the value of the particular activity. 
The quKtiwis might include: "How will you use the new slcills/information gained in this 
Svel^mait activity?," "Would you like anothw" workshop on this topic?," "Would you 
ra»mm«ia this activity to btha* faculty membw-s — should it be repeated? i" "Wtet did you ml 
learn in this activity tlwt you would like to learn?" Through surveys and discussions, further 
faculty development activities ma^ be plained. 

^ on-9)ing prs»3 of faculty development rajuirra that th«e five steps be completed over 
andovw ^in. It may not be necessary to odhduet^^ 

once eaS year, but the planning of activltira, the follow-up, and the evaluation of activities must 
be an on-going weekly or monthly cycle. 

M the literature ^ows^ any community college whi* implSnmts a prcgram of active 
fa»jlty (tevelopmeht will reap tlie benefits of a more vital, mere metiv^ed faeulfy, whi(Si may 
haw a m(re txBitlve influence on students in the classrown, which will rwull in a strdhp- 
ihstitutibh. Through the use of the best ideas from corporate human rwourcw dBvel^meht, and 
the b«t itfcw from the excenent faojlty development programs in commuhlty colleges, any 
community college may utilize the available human resources to the fullest extehtl 
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